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THE GREAT POEM-MYSTERIES. 
NO. I.-—JOB. 


Ever since man existed, he has felt more or less profoundly the mystery 
of his being, and, ever since he felt, he has sought both to find out its 
meaning and to throw off its burden. In both these attempts, he has 
been in a great measure bafHled, and yet, in both, he has to a consider- 
able extent succeeded. Hence his position as that of one seeing a cer- 
tain way into a deep abyss, and straining to see farther—having rid him- 
self of a portion of a heavy load, and still striving, with far-seen stress, 
and far-heard pantings of heroic endeavour, to undo the whole—is pain- 
fully interesting and exquisitely poetical. He reminds you of Newton, 
while the key of nature was still crashing dubiously in the lock, and ere 
the door of the material universe opened, “on golden hinges turning” 
—ere warm faith, eager hope, and joy, leaping, babe-like, in the womb, 
had become certainty too coldly sure, fact too final, and rapture too short- 
lived, from its very excess. This poetical point of inquiry into the “ bur- 
den and the mystery of all this unintelligible world,” no length of time, 
no depth of experience, and no splendour of revelation, have yet enabled 
us to surpass. “ Now,” says Paul himself, who had been caught up to 
Paradise, and had heard things unutterable, “we see through a glass 
darkly.” And while, from this dark bright vision, so unsatisfactory, 
yet so suggestive, the logical intellect turns away, either sighing in sel- 
fish grief, or smiling in scorn; in it, as in an element congenial as the 
shaded and mellow grandeur of an autumn eve, has the devout and 
poetical imagination, in every age, delighted to revel in serious sport, 
Man, unable fully to comprehend his peculiar burden, or to shake it 
utterly away, has thrown it out into a thousand ideal shapes. He has 
transferred it at one time to the deserts of Arabia, and at another into 
the midst of the Alpine peaks; he has now hung it up amidst the rocks 
of the Caucasus, and again laid it on the Atlantean shoulders of imagi- 
nary* infernal beings. His objects in this have been to magnify his diffi- 
culties, as he does his scenery, by a prospective glass, that he may see 








* We do not, of course, mean that the Devil of Scripture is an imaginary being ; 
but Milton’s Satan and Byron’s Lucifer certainly are. 
Z 
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them more clearly—to separate his long evening shadow from himself. 
that he may judge of it more impartially—to give a general expression 
to particular feelings—and to beautify, by the power of poetic art, alike 
the knots which bind him, and the solution which may have in part, if 
not completely, enabled him to evade their bondage. 

Hence have come the “ Great Poem-Mysteries” of the world—those 
poetical creeds and confessions of the “giant angels” of the race, which 
are quite as well worthy of examination, if not of belief, as those which 
churches have stereotyped so strongly, that with millions their every 
copulative is deemed divine. We propose to criticise, in series, the princi- 
pal of those great poems, from “Job” to “ Festus ;” and, to prevent mis- 
conception, we may state, at the outset, our objects. These are, first—it 
were vain to deny it—to indulge in the refined luxury of admiring, and 
t aching others to admire, those surpassing masterpieces of literature— 
to teach our readers, besides, to fee! how beautiful our bondage can be- 
come, in the light even of the most imperfect solution, when sincerity 
and genius are there also to smile upon the chains—to show that the 
earliest solution is the best—to lead men to infer, from the number, the 
sincerity, and the power of the attempts made to loosen the bond, that 
it is resolvable, and shall be yet resolved—to mark and show the strange 
unity of thought and difficulty exhibited by the greatest minds under 
the most divers circumstances, and in ages remote from each other— 
and, lastly, to draw the strong moral of charity, faith, and hope, from the 
whole survey. And now, having announced our objects, we should like 
our readers to forget this formal statement of them, till they shall ask, 
at the close of the series, if, on the whole, they have been accomplished. 

First, grandest, and most comprehensive, among all those wondrous 
fables, stands the divine book of Job. We eall it a fable, not because its 
leading incidents are false, or that, even as a story, it contains aught that 
is to us incredible, but simply because its early date, anomalous struc- 
ture, and profound obscurities, have invested it more than any book in 
the Bible with a mythic character. It still stands before us, like the 
loftiest of a long ridge of hills, from the rest of which the mists have 
rolled away, while it continues to wear them around it in folds of proud 
and sun-gilt grandeur. Yet surely the curtain is not altogether impene- 
trable, and may be found, perhaps, less dark, although it cannot be found 
less magnificent, than many suppose. We do not propose, in this paper, 
dwelling upon the general poetic elements of this book. Upon these, we 
intend, in another form and elsewhere, soon amply to dilate. It is to Job, 
as a mystery, that we confine ourselves principally at present. 

The scene in heaven may be considered as the prologue to the grand 
drama. This has often been admired for its poetic merit, and often imi- 
tated. It struck Byron’s faney much, particularly the thought that it 
might be literally true—that Satan might actually be brought back, as 
by an invisible chain, to the court of heaven, and compelled to witness 
its felicity, and to subserve the purposes of its God. Shelley meditateda 
tragedy on the subject, and his “ Prometheus,” indeed, is an accommo- 
dation of “ Job” to his own views. Goethe, in his “ Faust,” and Bayley, 
in his “ Festus,” have both imitated this scene. It abounds still more in 
profound meaning than in poetic interest. The patriarch Job has pre- 
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viously been pictured sitting, in peace and prosperity, under his vine and 
fig-tree. He is a rich and benevolent man, but has little about him to 
excite any extraordinary interest. Suddenly the blue curtain of the sky 
over his head seems to cpen; the theatre of the highest heaven expands, 
and of certain great transactions there he becomes the unconscious centre. 
What a background now has that still figure! Thus every man always is 
the hero of a triumph ora tragedy, as wide as the universe. Thus, “ each” 
is always linked to “all.” Thus, around each world, too, do heaven and 
hell stand continually, like the dark and the bright suns of astronomy, 
and the planets between them. In that highest heaven a day has dawned 
of solemn conclave. From their thousand missions of justice and mercy, 
return the Sons of God, to report their work or their tidings, and inas- 
much as their work has been done, their aspects are equally tranquil, 
whether their tidings are evil or good. But behind them— 


“ A spirit of a different aspect waved 
His wings, like thunder-clouds above some coast 
Whose barren beach with frequent wrecks is paved ; 
His brow was like the deep, when tempest tost.” 


He is a black “spot” in this “ feast of charity,” a scowl amid this splen- 
dour, and yet acts as a foil to its beauty and brightness. Thus all things 
and beings are in perpetual communication with their source and centre 
—God; thus, even evil brings in its dark barbaric tribute, and lays it 
down at his feet, and there is no energy in the universe so eccentric as 
not to have a path and perihelion round the central sun. 


Turning aside from the multitude of worshippers, the Almighty ques- 
tions the grim spirit—* Whence comest thou ?”—not, in surprise, “ Thou 


” 


here!” but in inquiry—* Whence hast thou now come?” The reply is, 
“From going to and fro in the earth.” Yes! the earth seems ever that 
spos of creation round which higher intelligences throng—not on ac- 
count of the paltry stakes of battles and empires being played therein, 
but because there a mightier game, as to the reconciliation of man with 
God (thrilling, though simple words—words containing in them the 
problem of all theology !), is advancing with dubious aspect, but with cer- 
tain issue. One man in the land of Uz seems to have attained the solu- 
tion of that problem. He is at once virtuous and prosperous. Adored 
by men, he adores God. He is wise, without any special inspiration ; he 
is perfect, but not through suffering; he is clean, without atonement. 
This man is pointed out by God to Satan—“ Behold the type of the good 
man! What thinkest thou of him? Canst thou perceive any flaw in his 
character? Is he not at once great and good!” The subtle spirit rejoins 
that “he has never been tried. He is pious, because prosperous; but 
let afflictions strip away his green leaves, and they will discover a skele- 
ton, stretching out arms of defiance to Heaven; or should the tree, re- 
maining itself unmutilated, though stripped of its foliage, droop in sub- 
mission, yet, let its trunk be touched and blasted, curses will come groan- 
ing up from the root to the topmost twig, and, falling, it will bow in 
blasphemy, not in prayer.” What is this but a rendering of the fiendish 
insinuation, that there is no real worth or virtue in man but circumstances 
may overturn—that religion is just a form of refined selfishness—and 
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that no mode of dealing, whether adverse or prosperous, on the part of 
God, can produce the desired reconciliation? And the purpose of the 
entire after-poem is, in reply, to prove that affliction, while stripping the 
tree, and even touching its inner life, only confirms its roots—that afflic- 
tion not only tries, but purifies, and tends to perfect, the sufferer—that 
individual suffering does not, indeed, furnish an adequate index to indi- 
vidual culpability, but that the tendency of the suffering of the good is, 
first, to throw back the sufferer into the arms of the Great Inflictor, and 
afterwards to suggest the necessity of the medium, which can alone accom- 
plish reconciliation, that, namely, of intercessory sacrifice—that there is 
a something higher than peace or happiness, into which sorrow intro- 
duces—and that all this, finally, casts a clearing and softening lustre 
upon the sad mysteries of the world, as well as proves the necessity, as- 
serts the possibility, assigns the means, and predicts the attainment, of 
final reconciliation. This is the argument of the poem. Or we may state 
it somewhat differently, thus:—There is sorrow in the world. Its existence 
and infliction are by no means fully explained by the existence of sin, 
inasmuch as it often falls indiscriminately upon the righteous and the 
wicked. Why is this? Why is there more misery in the world than seems 
necessary to punitive purposes? To this, the reply is—God is great to 
infinitude, and his ways—a part only of which we see—are past finding 
out. Affliction isa blessing. Absolute perfection does not exist on earth. 
“There is not a man on earth who doeth good, and sinneth not.” To 
affliction, darkness, and all the other evils of this present state, we must 
be reconciled ere we can be reconciled to the Maker ; and, finally, there 
is a divinely-appointed way through which al/ must seek acceptance with 
God, and that is, the interposition of a Mediator. It is between the fire 
of our own trial and the smoke of another’s sacrifice that we must pass 
into the arms of our Heavenly Father. 

Let us proceed to see how this “great argument” is pled. Job 
is given up to the hands of the enemy, and his ruin swiftly succeeds. 
The thick succession of his calamities is one of the most striking passages 
in the poem. The conduct of Ford’s heroine, who continues to dance on, 
while news “of death, and death, and death,” of brother, friend, hus- 
band, are brought her in succession, her heart the while breaking in se- 
cret, has been much admired; but princelier still, and more natural, the 
figure of the patient patriarch, seated at his tent-door, and listening to 
message after message of spoil, conflagration, and death, till, in the 
course of one curdling hour of agony, he finds himself flockless, serfless, 
childless, a beggar, and a wreck, amid all the continued insignia of al- 
most regal magnificence. But his heart breaks not. He does not dash 
away into the wilderness; he does not throw himself upon the ground; 
he does not tear his white hair in agony. With decent and manly sor- 
row, indeed, he shaves his head, and, after the custom of his country, 
rends his raiment; but his language is—“ Naked came I out of my 
mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither: the Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord!” From some 
clime of supernal calm seem those accents to descend. The plaints of 
Prometheus and Lear come from a lower region. The old tree has been 
shorn, by a swift-running and all-encompassing fire, of its fair foliage, 
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but has bent its head in reverence before the whirlwind ere passed 
away. In sculpture, there are a silence and calm, which in nature are 
only found in parts and parcels—a stillness within stillness—the hushing 
of a hush; but not even sculpture’s “ marble language ” can fully express 
the look of resignation (as if all calamity were met and subdued by i 
which Job’s countenance returned to that sky of ruin which suddenly 
bent over the tent of his fathers. But, alas! all calamity was not met 
and subdued by it. Other griefs were in store, and the iron must enter 
into his soul. Under the pressure of bodily pain and domestic trouble, 
his patient resolve, firm as the “ sinew” of Leviathan’s neck, was at last 
subdued, and there broke forth from him that tremendous curse, which has 
made the third chapter of “Job” dear to all the miserable. Who can for- 
get the figure of Swift, each revolving birthday, retiring into his closet, 
shutting the door behind him, not to fast or to pray, but to read this 
chapter—was it with wild sobs of self-application, or in a silence of 
horror, direr still? Nor could even he wring out thus the last drops of 
its bitterness. It is still a Marah, near which you trace many miserable 
footsteps, and never, while misery exists, can its dreary grandeur, its pas- 
sion for death, the beauty it pours upon the grave, the darkness which, 
collecting from all glooms and solitudes, it bows down upon the one fatal 
day of birth, be forgotten. “ Let them bless it that curse the day,” for 
surely it is the most piercing cry ever uttered in this world of lamenta- 
tions, mourning, and wo. 

Has Satan, then, succeeded? Has he proved Job a mere fair-weather 
saint, or has he only proved him to be an imperfect but honest man?! 
Has he shown him to be essentially corrupt, or has he only roused the 
elements of corruption which were in him, and which must be taken 
away by penitence and by sacrifice, ere he can be fully reconciled to God. 
This is the question on which, in the controversy between Job and his 
friends, issue is joined. They contend that he is an unparalleled sinner, 
because he has been an unparalleled sufferer. He maintains his abso- 
lute innocence. Both are wrong, as Elihu, and God himself after- 
wards, effectually prove, and as they all, by submission and sacrifice, 
confess. Job is not a great sinner, but neither is he perfectly pure. 
He is clean to the eye of man, but vile (comparatively) in the sight of 
God. He has not fallen before the fiery trial, but he has shaken in it; 
and, while maintaining his own goodness, he has impeached the goodness 
and the justice of God. To purge him, therefore, thoroughly, he must 
undergo a severer suffering than the Chaldeans, or the leprosy, or his re- 
creant wife had inflicted on him—the anguish of remorse. He must 
crawl, like a scorched worm, in the sunlight of the vision of God for a 
season. He must learn the lesson of his own littleness and God’s sur- 
passing greatness, and thence deduce that of his sinfulness, and of God’s 
righteous goodness. And thus schooled, by sinking deeper and deeper 
into the dust, he is to become at length a “ sadder,” it may be, for a time, 
but certainly, for life, a “wiser” man. 


Tt . . . . . . 
The close of the poem, representing Job’s renewed prosperity, is in 
singular contrast with the daring machinery and rich imagery of the rest 


of the book. It is simple and strange as a nursery tale. By a change 
as sudden as surprising, the wheel turns completely round. The patri- 
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arch rises from the dust ; a golden shower descends, in the form of troops of 
friends, bringing with them silver and gold; sheep and oxen, as if spring- 
ing from the earth, fill his folds; new sons and daughters are born to 
him; the broad tree over his tent blooms and blossoms again ; and long, 
seated under its shadow, may he look ere he desery other messengers 
arriving breathless to announce the tidings of other woes. In Blake's 
“ Tllustrations of Job” (a wondrous piece of imagination, full of bright 
colours and dark meanings, less a commentary than a variation of the 
book), not the least interesting or significant print is that representing 
the aged man, seated in peace, surrounded by a multitude of singing men 
and singing women; camels, sheep, and oxen, grazing in the distance; 
and from above, God (an exact likeness of Job) smiling, well-pleased, 
upon this full-length portrait of the man perfect through suffering—the 
reconciled man. Blake was himself, perhaps, the true and only key to 
his volume. But one of its objects probably was to shadow out the re- 
conciliation of man—the entire species—to God in heaven—to shadow forth 
the painter’s view of man’s original state, his fall, and final recovery. His 
book is the “ Pictorial Festus.” We think, on the other hand, “ Job” 
a dramatic and allegorical representation of the necessity, means, and 
consequences of the reconciliation of man the individual, and that, be- 
sides, it shows us, in dim perspective, the future reconciliation of man 
the race on earth. 

The great problem, as we have said above, of this world is, how is 
man to be reconciled, or made at one with his Maker? He appears, as 
David describes himself, a “ stranger on this earth.” All elements, and 
almost all beings, are at war with him. He has nothing friendly at first 
but the warmth of his mother’s bosom. Rain, cold, snow, even sunshine, 
beasts, and men, seem, and are, stern and harsh to his infant feelings and 
frame. As he advances, his companions, his schoolmasters, are, or appear 
to be, renewed forms of enmity. “ What have I done to provoke such 
universal alienation?” is often his suppressed feeling. The truths of 
art, science, nay, of God’s word, are presented, as if contradicting his 
first fresh feelings. Books, catechisms, schools, churches, he steals into, 
as if they were strange and foreign countries. At every step, he breathes 
a difficult air. Sustained, indeed, by the buoyant spirits and eager 
curiosity of youth, he contrives to be cheerful amid his difficulties; but 
at last the “death in life’ appears in his path, the dreadful question 
arises—* Must there not be something in me to provoke all this enmity ! 
Were J a different being, would to me every step seem a stumble, every 
flower a weed, every brow a frown, every path an enclosure, every bright 
day a gaud, every dark day a faithful reflector of misery, every hope a 
fear, and every fear the masque for some unknown and direr horror! 
If it is not the universe, but I that am dark, whence comes in me the 
shadow that beclouds it? Whence comes it that I do not partake either 
of its active happiness or of its passive peace? And seeing that the 
universe is unreconciled to me, and I to the universe, must it not be the 
same with its God, and who or what is to bridge across the gulf be- 
tween him and me? If a finite creation repels me, how can I face the 
justice of an infinite God! If time present me with little else than diffi- 
culties, what dangers and terrors may lurk in the heights and depths 0! 
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eternity? If often the wicked are prosperous and contented on earth, 
and the good afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not comforted, may not 
similar anomalies abound hereafter? And how am I to be convinced 
that a system so strange as that around me, is wise; that sufferings 
are salutary, and that God is good? And how, above all, if God be 
good, am I ever to be fitted for his company, and likened to his 
character ?” 

Such is a general statement of the difficulty. In various men, it 
assumes various forms: in one, a gloomy temperament so poisons all the 
avenues of his being, that to tell him to be happy, and to worship, 
sounds at first as absurd as though you were giving the same counsel to 
one burning in a conflagration; another is so spell-bound by the spec- 
tacle of moral evil, that he is able to do or say little else than ask the 
question—* Whence, and what art thou, execrable shape ?”—a third, sin- 
cere almost to lunacy, is driven doubly “ mad for the sight of diis eyes 
which he doth see”—the sight of a world, as hollow in heart as some 
suppose it to be in physical structure; a fourth has his peace strangled 
by doubts as to the peculiar doctrines of his faith, or as to its evidences 
—doubts which go not out by prayc: and fasting; and a fifth, of pure 
and benevolent disposition, becomes a mere target for the arrows of mis- 
fortune—at once a prodigy of excellence e, and a proverb of wo. 

This last case is that of Job, and perhaps, of those now enumerated, 
the only one then very conceivable. But the resolution of the difficulty 
he obtained, applies to all the others unreconciled; it ought, in a large 
degree, to satisfy them. 

How was he instructed? By being taught—first, in part, through suf- 
fering, and, secondly, through a manifestation of God’s immense supe- 
riority to him—a childlike trust in God. Even amid his wailings of 
wo, he had falteringly expressed this feeling—“ Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust; in him.” But, that he might understand God better, a 
whirlwind was sent of stormy and victorious poetry, which, as it rushed 
along, ruffled she foundations of the earth, churned up the ocean into 
spray, unveiled he old treasures of the hail and the snow, soared up to 
the stars, the lightnings saying to it as it passed, “ Here we are;” and 
which next, stooping from this pitch, swept over the curious, noble, or 
terrible creatures of God’s handiwork, rousing the mane of the lien 
stirring the still horror of the raven’s wing, racing with the wild ass into 
the wilderness, flying with the eagle and the hawk, shortening speed 
over the lazy vastness of Behemoth, awakening the thunder of the horse’s 
neck, and daring to open the “doors of the face” with the “teeth, ter- 
rible round about,” of Leviathan himself! Before this, what can Job do 
but fall prostrate! And seeing and feeling God’s greatness expounded 
by himself, he reasons thus: “One so ereat, must be good; one so wise, 
must mean me well by all my afflictions. I will distrust and doubt him 
no more; I will loathe myself for tay sins, but, most of all, for my 
imperfect and unworthy views of God. Hene eforth I will confide in 
the great whole; I fe arlessly commit my bark to the eternal ocean, and, 
come fair weather or foul, will believe that the wave which dashes, or 
the wave which drowns, or the wave which wafts to safety, is equally 
good. Iwill also repent in dust and ashes, and trust for forgiveness 
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through the medium of the great sacrifice which the smoke of my altar 
feebly symbolises.” : 

The “ peace which passeth understanding ” is generally pregnant with 
other blessings, and procreates other peace. Well says the wise man— 
“Tf a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with him.” Thus Job, reconciled fully to God, finds friends spring- 
ing up around him “as by the grass,” and dies full of honours as of 
years. His beginning was prosperous, but his latter end did greatly 
increase. 

Behold, in this story, the outline of our reconciliation! The Creator 
of this great universe must be good! Books of evidences, begone!—one 
sunset, one moonlight hour, one “solemn meditation of the night,” one 
conversation at evening with a kindred heart, is worth you all! Such 
scenes, such moments, dissolve the most massive doubts easily and 
speedily, as the evening air sucks down those mimic mountains of vapour, 
dark or fiery red, which lie along the verge of heaven. The sense given, 
indeed, is but that of beauty and power—transcendent beauty, and 
power illimitable; but is there not insinuated something more—a lesson 
of love as transcendent, and of peace as boundless! Does not the blue 
sky give us an unutterable sense of security and union, as it folds around 
us like the curtain of a tent! Do not the stars dart down glances of 
warm intelligence and affection, secret and real as the looks of lovers! 
Do not tears, torments, evil, and death, seem at times to melt and dis- 
appear in that gush of golden glory, in that stream of starry hope, which 
the milky way pours each night through the heavens? Say not, with 
Carlyle—“ It is a sad sight.” Sad!—the sight of beauty, splendour, 
order, motion, progress, immensity, eternity, power, Godhead !—how can 
it be sad? It is true, indeed, that man must at present weep as well as 
wonder as he looks above. Be it so. Is it not simply because the vessel 
in which he is carried along is so vast, and moves so swiftly? We have 
seen a child weeping bitterly on her mother’s knee, while the train was 
carrying her triumphantly on. “ Poor child,” we thought, and had al- 
most exclaimed, “ why weepest thou? Thy mother’s arms are around 
thee; thy mother’s eye is fixed upon thee, and that bustle and rapidity, 
so strange and dreadful to thee, are but carrying thee faster to thy 
home.” Thus man, in his weakness and darkness, wails and cries, with 
God the Father above, God below, God around, and God before him! 

Not always shall he thus weep ; but other elements are still necessary 
for his full reconciliation—full, we mean, so far as our partially lighted 
sphere will permit perfection. It is not necessary merely that power, 
beauty, and wisdom, lead to the conception of God’s goodness and love; 
but that suffering, by perfecting patience and teaching knowledge, should, 
while humbling man’s pride, elevate his position, and put into his hands 
the most powerful of all telescopes—that of a tear. “ Perfect through 
suffering” must man become; and then how do all apparent enemies soften 
into friends—how drop down all disguises—and misfortunes, losses, 
fevers, falls, and deaths stand out, naked, detected, and blushing lovers! 

One thing more, and the atonement is complete. Man has another 
burden beside that of misery; it is a burden of sin. To this he cannot 
be reconciled. This must be taken away ere he can be at one with the 
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nniverse or its Maker. This, by the great sacrifice at Calvary, and the 
sanctifying power of the Word and the Spirit therein, can be taken away. 
And now, whoever, convinced of God's benevolence, by the voices of his 
own soul echoing the language of the creation, satisfied from experience 
of the benefits of suffering, is also, through Christ, forgiven his iniquities, 
stands forth to view the reconciled man. ; 

Be he of dark disposition, his gloom is now tempered, if not removed; 
he looks at it as the pardoned captive at his iron bars the last evening 
of his imprisonment. Be he profoundly fascinated by moral evil, even 
with its dark countenance, a certain morning twilight begins to mingle. 
Has he been sick of the hollowness of the world !—now he feels that that 
very hollowness secures its explosion; it must give place to a better 
system. Has he entertained doubts !—he drowns them in atoning blood. 
Hash suffered?—his sufferings have left on the soil of his mind a rich 
deposit, whence are ready to spring the blossoms of Eden, and to shine 
the coleurs of heaven. Thus reconciled, how high his‘attitude, how dig- 
nified his bearing! He knows not what it is to fear. Having become 
the friend of God, he can look above and around him, with the eye of 
universal friendship. Amid the blue sky, he dwells as in a warm nest. 
The clouds and mountains seem ranged around him like the chariots and 
horses of fire around the ancient prophet. The roar of wickedness itself 
from the twilight city is attuned into a melody—the hoarse beginning 
of a future anthem. Flowers bloom on every dunghill—light gushes 
from every gloom—the grave smiles up in his face—and his own frame, 
even if decaying, is but the loosened and trembling leash, which, when 
broken, shall let his spirit spring forth, free and exulting, amid the liber- 
ties, the light, the splendours, and the “ powers of the world to come.” 

And this problem of to-day was solved, so far as it can be solved here 
below, thousands of years ago, among the herdsmen of Edom. In our 
future papers, we shall find the problem and the solution broken down, 
or disguised, or perverted, or imperfectly presented, in the proudest pro- 
ductions of human genius. But it was given to the inspired author of 
“Job” first and fully to answer the question “What is truth ; where 
does wisdom dwell; and where is the place of understanding?” How 
many insufficient and evasive answers have since been given? Science 
has sought for truth in fields, and mines, and furnaces, in atoms, and in 
stars, and has found many glittering particles ; but not any such lump 
of pure gold, any such sum of “saving knowledge” as is entitled to the 
name of the truth. “ The sea saith, It is not in me.” Art, too, has ad- 
vanced to reply : her votaries have gazed at the loveliness of creation 
—they have listened to her voice—they have watched the stately steps 
of her processes ; and that loveliness they have sought to imitate in 
painting; those steps to follow in architecture; and those voices to re- 
peat in music and in song: but, alas! painting must whisper back to 
poetry, poetry repeat to music, and music wail out to architecture— It 
is not in us.” Others, again, have followed a bolder course. Regarding 
art as trifling, and even science as shallow, they have aspired to enter 
with philosophy into the springs and secrets of things, and to compel 
truth herself to answer them from her inmost shrine ; but such specu- 
lators have discovered little that is really and practically valuable; they 
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have uttered many cloudy falsehoods, chequered with a few gleams of 
pure light—but the truth has remained afar. “The depth saith, Not in 
me.” Nay, others have in desperation knocked at the gate of hell itself 
and have asked—* Does the truth dwell here?” but destruction and 
death say only, with hollow laughter—* We have heard the fame of it 
with our ears.” 

Standing above the prospective wreck of all such abortive efforts, the 
author of “Job” discloses at last that path which the “vulture’s eye 
hath not seen.” The “ fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and 
to depart from evil is understanding.” Here we find that portion of the 
universal knowledge, truth, or wisdom, which satisfies without cloying 
the mind, which reflects the inner man of the heart, as face face in a glass, 
which gives a feeling of firm ground below us—firm, if there be terra 
Jirma in the universe—and on which have reposed in death the wisest and 
best of mankind. Calmly dogs Job propound this great maxim of man, 
although it might have justified excess of rapture. Archimedes ran out, 
shouting—“ Eureka!” Had he found the truth? No: only one golden 
sand upon the shore of science. Nay, though he had discovered all 
natural knowledge—had, by one glance of genius, descried the axle- 
tree whence shoot out all the spokes of scientific truth—though louder 
far in this case had been his Eureka, and deeper far his joy—would he 
have found the truth! No; it was in the deep wilderness of Edom, and 
to the heart of a holy herdsman, that this inspiration at first came, and 
no ery of triumph proclaimed its coming, and no echo then reverberated 
it to the nations. 

But here we must pause. What more we have to say of “Job,” of the 
effect of the scenery of its country upon its poetry, of its natural de- 
scriptions, of its moral pictures, of the description of the ghost, and the 
speech of the Deity, must be said at another time, and in another page. 
But we cannot shut this old volume, without remembering with astonish- 
ment first its age, for although Ewald finds in it the commencement, if 
not the climax, of the degeneracy of Hebrew literature (we should not 
wonder if he were next to seek to prove that “ Prometheus Vinctus” 
was written after the subjugation of Greece by the Romans, and can 
fancy, on the same principles, a subtle critic in the thirtieth century, 
starting the theory that “ Macbeth” was translated from the German of 
Kotzebue, and falsely attributed to Shakspere), we deem it among the 
very earliest of poems; secondly, its having no name annexed to it, save 
the name of God—stat nominis umbra—the first and greatest of authors 
is anonymous; and, thirdly, its unparalleled sublimity, beauty, profun- 
dity, and truth. All great poets have since been copying its imagery, 
all great mystery-writers diluting its argument, and all great theologians 
“desiring to look” into the depth of its views of God, of man, and of the 
living Redeemer who has laid his hand upon them both. Ah! it pro- 
claims itself the child of a period when the names of prophet and of poet 
were the same, when genius and God were still in perfect harmony, and 
when every spark produced by the glorious union was a sun. 
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THE INDIA-HOUSE; 
OR, A CANVASS FOR-A CADETSHIP. 


* Get a cadetship, and your son’s provided ; 
He’s off your hand—he’s handed to Hindoos ; 
And, soon from you by half the world divided, 
He’ll scarce recross the globe to cross your views ; 
And of returning should he send you message, 
Be quite composed—he cannot pay his passage.”’ 


“J was told that the best claim for a cadetship was that of a father, after a long 
aud faithful service in India, applying for a son.” 


In is just fifty years since I, Charles Basil, a rosy, raw Scotch boy, hav- 
ing obtained the honour to serve as cadet to the Honourable Company 
of Merchants trading to the East Indies, was put, like a piece of live 
stock, into a mail-coach, consigned to the care of a worthy old uncle, a 
London merchant, who promised to give me board and bed, and to show 
me the India-House. The first day’s laughable adventures on the road 
I must leave for another occasion, and hurry on to the modern Babel, 
where I arrived at the end of three strange days and stranger nights, 
safe in wind and limb. My uncle, being deeply immersed in business of 
his own from morn to smoky eve, could only spare one hour to introduce 
me to the palace of the Mogul merchant-monarchs. The old gentleman, 
ina spruce cocked hat and silver-buckled shoes, with a golden-headed 
staff in his hand, and as stiff as a poker, stepped out along the streets at 
arate that gave me my first lesson at double-quick. We at last arrived 
at Leadenhall Street, and were soon in front of the India-House. The 
noble portico of the building, and the still nobler portly porter, in his 
ample rich livery cloak, standing in his fixed and solemn position, made 
a deep and lasting impression on my youthful wonderment; while te 
statuary over the porch, of kneeling camels, transported me already, in 
imagination, from the crowded European streets to silent desert scenes 
in tropic lands, and to the new mode of life to which I had come to de- 
vote myself. But I had only a moment for such associations. My uncle 
dashed into the lobby, and began to thread the endless labyrinth of cor- 
ridors, with me at-his tail, in a kind of tremor, either from the chilly 
atmosphere of the place, or the approaching crisis in my life. By dint 
of inquiries at the liveried servants, who ever and anon rapidly crossed 
our path, like express trains, my uncle at last discovered the office of 
Simon Snarle, where cadets-elect were first ordered to present themselves. 
He shook me by the hand, and hurried off to a more congenial atmos- 
phere in Change Alley. 

I found in the antechamber of Simon Snarle about a dozen of young 
aspirants, like myself,after golden opinions and gold mohurs, sitting round 
a faintly kindled fire. The farther end of the waiting-room was divided 
off by a woode partition about four feet high. The young squad, re- 
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cognising me at once as a recruit come to join their corps, made room 
for me at the fireside; and, as I took my seat, I, for the first time since 
leaving home, lost the depressing feeling of isolation and desolation, 1 
found I was now among a set of young compeers, bound on the same 
voyage of life as myself. A tacit copartnership for the future seemed 
at once agreed upon. 

There was no actual speaking among the young gentlemen, but a 
great deal of dumb show was going on, by nods and dodgings, smirks 
and smiles; and every now and then one of the company would point to 
the wooden barrier, and then apply his thumb to his nose. This led me 
to conclude that some mysterious being woned behind the barricade; 
and, looking in the direction, I perceived, above the screen, the upper 
portion of a pure white shining bald head, like a half-seen full moon 
rising above the horizon. The talking with fingers, elbows, and toes, 
went on for some time, when an unfortunate young man, forgetting 
himself and place, gave the coals a poke with his varnished stick. On 
this, the Moon rose in an instant, in orbal completeness, above the hori- 
zon, and the Man o’ the Moon (with a pen behind his ear, that might have 
stood for his hatchet) looked sternly down on the youthful assemblage, 
and angrily demanded by what right they presumed to meddle with the 
fire, declaring, at the same time, that if they did not behave themselves 
better, he would deprive them of their cadetships every one, and con- 
cluded by announcing, that it was no use our waiting there any longer 
to-day, for nothing could be done in the cadet trade at present. So 
saying, the Moon, with its attendant face, again dipped upon the horizon; 
while we rose en masse, and rushed into the echoing passages, which we 
made resound with our hitherto ill-restrained laughter. 

“Old Crusty for ever!” shouted one. 

“Let us go over to the Cross Keys, and drink to his better temper,” 
cried another. 

“ T wish,” said a third, “ we had him there, to toss him in one of John 
Company’s own blankets.” 

“ Och,” exclaimed an Irish boy, “and I should like to crack that pump- 
kin skull of his own, and see if there is any pulp in it at all, at all!” 

However, we all seconded the first motion, by motioning off to the 
Cross Keys, where we drunk to Crusty’s reformation in laughing cham- 
paigne, mihgling our toast and jokes with the efflorescence. 

These scbnes were enacted day after day for a whole fortnight, without 
a single Step of progress in getting ourselves entered on John Company's 
long roll. My uncle got quite disgusted, and lost his usual equanimity 
and patience at this irregular way of transacting business. “ Why,” 
said he, “here is a good bill at sight for a cadetship, and this fellow of 
a clerk refuses to get it honoured and cashed; and this, too, is the firm 
dubbed forsooth the Honourable Company of Merchants trading to the 
East Indies! This clerk, however, Charles, is a rogue, depend upon it, 
and therefore has his price; try him with a bribe; I'll vouch for it, he 
will take the bait.” Accordingly, next day he put a golden guinea into 
my hand, and despatched me once more to Leadenhall Street. I arrived 
at Crusty’s cave before he had ensconced himself in his inner den, and 
told my new friends the attempt I was going to make in trying to open 
rusty Crusty’s hollow heart with the golden key. They shouted their 
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approbation of the ruse, which promised, at least, some variety to the 
monotony of the forenoon’s durance. 

As soon as I saw the half-moon in position, I rose, softly approached 
the hostile barricade, and then, raising myself on my tip-toes, I looked, 
trembling at my presumption, into the sanctum of the clerk. The Man 
o’ the Moon was either writing, or pretended to be writing. On seeing 
my audacious caput violating his privacy, he looked sternly up, and 
asked me, how I dared to do such a thing? 

“T humbly beg pardon, sir,” said I, in a half-whisper, “ but I am 
sorry to think of the trouble I am daily giving you. Will you do me 
the favour to accept a small consideration, as a poor remuneration for 
the same?” 

At these words, he rose, and, opening the wicket-gate, admitted me 
into his immediate presence, when I tendered him the image of George 
III. in pure gold. The philosopher's stone is said to transform what it 
touches to gold: the touch of the gold transformed the flinty man into 
flesh; a gracious smile played on his sinister face. “Oh,” said he, as he 
con amore pocketed the piece, “there was no occasion for this. Your 
name, I think, is e 

“Charies Basil.” 

“Charles Basil—you are quite right—so it is. And now, Mr Basil, I 
will give you a memorandum, which you will take up stairs to Secretary 
Cheeseberry, who will get your business done in a twinkling, and I wish 
you all success and happiness.” 

Having got my bill indorsed, I retired, and, in passing through the 
group of my merry-faced companions, I held it up in my left hand, while 
with my right I, for the first and last time in my life, essayed the vulgar 
but emphatic expression, by the junction of thumb and nose. 

The band of young heroes had now got their cue, and old Crusty had 
soon twelve more guineas in his purse, and the Company twelve more 
gentlemen-cadets on their pay-list. There was one exception, however 
—the young Irishman before mentioned as riotous in his threatening of 
Crusty. Morgan either had no guinea, or was resolved to spend it to 
better purpose; so, when all had got their bills accepted and had de- 
parted, he, placing his hat in the most martial manner, on the side of 
his head, and buttoning up his coat so as best to resemble a military 
surtout, and flourishing his shillelah like a claymore, marched bravely up 
to the enemy’s bulwark, the gate of which still stood open, and, boldly 
entering the breach, stood alongside of the commander of the citadel, 
and spoke as follows—“ Mr Humbug, you will either give me my pass- 
port this moment, or I will passport my shillelah across your bare skull, 
and no mistake, honey; and, what is more and besides, I'll indict you 
before the Honourable Court for the dishonourable misdemeanour of 
bribery and corruption, sweetest.” 

The poor craven scribe trembled from head to foot like an aspen leaf, 
and faltered out, “I beg your pardon, sir; you shall have your paper 
immediately; and, if you'll promise to say nothing about this day’s busi- 
ness, I'll add a nota bene which will get you to the top of the list.” 
_“Och, and you’re a gentleman, after all, and every inch of you, en- 
tirely. I'll keep your dirty secret, honey, as snug as my purse.” Hay- 
Ing received the document, he continued, “ And now good morning and 
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good luck to you, Mr Crusty, my dear. Long may you sit here to do 
the green ones out of their gold guineas, while I go to do John Con. 
pany out of his gold mohurs.” 

Morgan, having said this, stuck the scroll, like a captured banner, on 
the top of his stick, and marched down the passages with his flying 
colours, and whistling the tune of “ Paddy Whack!” to the no small 
amusement of the porters and visiters. 

Arriving at the office up stairs, he found his companions-in-arms in 
front of a counter, waiting the coming of Mr Cheeseberry, to present 
their certificates. As soon as the said clerk was in place, Morgan, from 
the rear, poked his paper, at the end of his stick, over the heads, right 
under the clerk’s nose. This created a loud laugh, and even the official 
could not resist a smile, as he snatched the scroll, rather angrily, from 
the banner-tree, and read it. “I see,” said he, “ by a P.S., that you are 
in a hurry, Mr Morgan, which is the best and only apology for your 
rather rude behaviour.” 

“In a hurry, indeed, and you may say that, my jewel. I have lost 
too much time already with this paltry cadetship, and have no mind to 
lose my passage to Hindy into the bargain.” 

“ Well, well, here it is. Take this to the other end of the house. Ask 
for Mr Stowage, and he will give you an order for you and your luggage 
to be received on board.” 

“ Long life to you, dearest,” said Morgan; and, sticking the new ban- 
ner again on his stick, marched off. 

The rest got theirs in succession; and before noon the Company had 
twelve more able-bodied young men in their service, either for pen or 
sword, the field or the cabinet—either to cut Hindoo throats, or, as 
members of the Clothing Board, to cut out regimentals—the scissors or 
the sabre, the first being ever the favourite.* 

Such were the scenes I witnessed at the India-House towards the end 
of the last century. It is now some twenty years since I again found 
myself in front of the great emporium for cadets and cheeses, after 
a long banishment. There stood the same portico, and, it seemed 
to me, the self-same portly porter—at least, it was the same cloak and 
cocked hat—above, the same camels still kneeling—I alone seemed 
changed. My raven-black hair was as white as Himalayah; a good 
standing ochre had usurped the place of white and rei in my cheeks; 
in mind, I felt, I rejoice to say, much the same. I thought of Tenny- 
son’s sleeping palace, and my fifty years’ dream, but I had to deal with 
realities—to try and obtain a cadetship for a son. I could not, however, 
resist a choking kind of feeling at the throat, as I traversed again the 
long, dull, damp passages, and I dashed away something very like a 
tear from my eye; but, being winter, it was perhaps only the effect of 
the cold. The associations of boyhood, long exile, strange adventures, 
long-lost friends, and but no matter; they all rushed powerfully on 
m mind. fe 
My first, and, I hoped, my only essay, I designed for an old familiar 
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brother officer, General Boweswell, or Bob Bowsy, as we used to call 
him in India, now a Director at the India-House. On arriving at 
Bob’s waiting-room, and finding he was in his office, I desired the lackey 
to show me into the general’s presence. 

“Your card, if you please, sir.” 

“Oh, there is no occasion for cards between us. My name, Colonel 
Basil, will be quite enough.” 

“Beg pardon, sir, but it is more than my office is worth to show any 
one into the general’s room without a card.” 

“A card to see my old friend Bowsy, that’s good ! Well, here it is.” 

“Twill hand it to him when it comes to yourturn. This lady is first 
for an audience.” 

“Ob, by all means,” said I, turning round to the fair one, and making 
my best salaam. “ Ladies take precedence, whether first or last on the 
list.” She whom I addressed was seated on a sofa, with a boy on each 
side—her sons, of course. One of them, over his blue coat, wore a string 
of “orient pearls at random strung,” in the shape of military medals, 
which, no doubt, had descended through the family for several genera- 
tions, for I saw the half-worn words of Plassy, Seringapatam, Carnatic, 
&e.,and on the reverse, the skeletons of tigers, and time-worn towers and 
minarets. The other boy was decked out in a sash and gorget, which 
had doubtless belonged to his late father. The widow mother was still 
beautiful, though in cap and weeds. I thought I had seen the face be- 
fore, while she, on her part, regarded me w ith a smile of something more 
than common complacency. At this moment, the director’s bell rang a 
decided peal. The servant dashed off, and immediately returned, saying, 
“Now, madam, General Boweswell will see you for one moment.” 

The lady rose and took a boy in each hand, and, as she passed me, she 
repeated her smile, and whispered—* I’m afraid, sir, Pll detain you for 
more than a moment; for I won't raise the siege before the general’s en- 
trenchment till he capitulates. I shall either have cadetships for these 
boys, or I’ll turn the siege into a blockade. He has generalled well in 
his de ay: “tis now my turn to outgeneral him.” 

“ Should your claims be rejec ted, your charms will be irresistible, and 
will oblige him to surrender at discretion.” 

“The general waits,” said the servant, impatiently. 

e ‘Then, forward!’ as my poor dear ‘heabéal used to say, when he 
commanded the grenadiers.” The lady then advanced to the storm, her- 
self leading the forlorn hope. In about a quarter of an hour, the boys 
returned to the waiting-room, and before another quarter, the lady her- 
self entered, radiant w ith smiles and blushes. 

“T ean read your success in your looks,” said I. 

“Indeed, I have succeeded beyond my most sanguine expectations. 
Come away, boys ; you are cadets from this hour.” 

“And you, madam ?” 

“You have forgot me, Colonel Basil, but I can never forget your 
kindness to me. when, a gay young spinster, Har riet Winning, you gave 
me away to dear V anquish, in the absence of relations, on my marriage 
day, at Cawnpore; and therefore, as my second father, T tell you, as a se- 
eret, that I expect ere long to be Mrs General Boweswell.” 

“Br ravo, madam! I remember Miss Winning well, and wish you all 
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joy on thus so ably providing for yourself and boys at the same mo- 
ment.” The bell rang, the servant called out, “ Colonel Basil, the gene- 
ral has just one moment to spare!” I shook hands with the lady, and 
followed my guide. 

On entering the general’s stronghold—which, however, had just sur- 
rendered—lI found him as composed as could have been expected after 
such an exciting scene. He had, however, if he had been previously on 
his knees, taken up a stiff and stately position at his director’s desk, and 
sat in all the solemn state of his royal relation, the Great Mogul. He 
condescended, however, to stand up, and presented his hand for me to 
shake, and then, in a true courtier style, pointed to a chair, and said— 
“T hope I have the pleasure of seeing Colonel Basil well ?” 

“Quite so. I need not ask the same question of you, for youth and 
youthful animation have returned to your cheeks and eyes ; and so, Bob, 
you are a regular cheesemonger yourself at last ?” 

“ Oh, that’s a poor, stale joke,” said Bob, pettishly. 

“Tt may be a stale one with you now, with whom it was once a mity 
good one {a stale pun, you'll say), and is still a current one in the East, 
for want of a better. Are you still as fond as ever of Hodgson’s pale 
ale, ‘seven’s the main,’ and the hooka, Bob ?” 

“Sad loss of time and misuse of talents those days,” said Bob, dryly. 

“ Well, not to lose any time unprofitably at present, let me come to 
the point at once. I want, on the score of services and old acquaintance, 
a cadetship for my son Bob, your namesake.” 

“Quite out of the question, Basil—totally, wholly out of my power. 
I am engaged [here Bob blushed deeply] ; I am pledged over head and 
ears ”—a deeper blush. 

“T know it, Bob; so, not to interfere with your engagements and 
pledges, I wish you, sir, a very good morning ;” and, looking at-him 
with supreme contempt, I continued—‘ It must be true what Virgil 
says—‘ Omnia vincit amor’-—when love has mollified even your hard 
heart.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Bob, rising from his chair of state. 

“No offence, Bob. I wish you joy in being, at seventy, an accepted 
lover, and again wish you good morning.” So saying, I bowed so low 
and slow ag to indicate anything but respect, turned on my heel, and left 
Bob Bowsy to his meditations on love and friendship, and how the first 
could exist independent of the second. 

Having failed with an old companion-in-arms, I conceived it would be 
more than useless attempting to gain my point through any of the more 
indifferent directors. However, being on the spot, if for nothing but the 
fun of the thing, I resolved to see what kind of reception they would give 
me. I, therefore, determined to knock at all the doors of the India 
menagerie; but the same hopeless growl was given from each: “ Highly 
appreciate your services, sir, but entirely out of my power to serve you. 
Earnestly recommend you to try some other director.” Thus, like Hunch- 
back, each of them, to get rid of me, sent me to his neighbour's door. 

It was not a little amusing, while sitting in the different waiting-rooms, 
to witness the character of the various applicants for cadetships waiting 
for interviews with the director dons. Sometimes an anxious mother for 
a son—sometimes an orphan son for himself—sometimes a timid sister 
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behalf of a brother in India. One lady I observed sitting with what I at 
first conceived to be her infant on her knee, but, on looking more closely, 
I saw it was a pretty large alabaster image of Budd. She told me her 
late husband had carried it off from the Dagon Temple at Ragoon, when 
storming the place. She designed it, she said, as a present for the 
director we were about to meet, who, in India, went by the name of 
Peter Pundit, and who, from his great attachment to Hindoo mythology, 
was suspected to be favourable to the faith of that faithless race. “If 
he does not grant me my request,” said she, “I will dash his god in 
pieces at his feet.” In another antechamber, I saw a youth sitting, with 
a two-handed Assamese claymore between his knees. It was about two 
feet longer than himself, and the two together would have been a good 
study for an artist employed to portray the youthful son of Jesse, with 
Goliah’s sword. The lad told me his father had wrested it from the 
hand of Takor Blusterdom Doss, in single combat—that he intended it 
for a present to Director Brigadier Bragadosh, an old aquaintance and 
particular friend of his dad’s. At another resting-place, there was a 
young man with one of the largest tiger skins I ever saw—and I have 
seen a good many in my day; he had it rolled up like a sheet of ele- 
phant paper under his arm. The tiger, he told us, to which it belonged 
had charged his father’s elephant, and was shot with the mouth of the 
rifle actually down its throat. His father had just sent it home, and 
written to say, that he had only to present it in his name to his old friend, 
Mr Sherman Spears, one of the best hog-stickers in Bengal, and he would 
get a cadetship istanter. 

At one of the antechambers, my turn was to succeed that of a young 
lady of the name of Dunning, who had gone into the inner den in quest 
ofa cadetship for her brother. She staid unusually long. At last, con- 
trary to usage, the bell rang furiously before her return. The servant 
who answered ittreturned and said, “ Who is the first gentleman for 
an audience ?” 

“Tam,” said I. 

“Your card, if you please, sir. Sir David Dilemma will be happy to 
see you. Be so good as follow me.” 

“Happy to see me!” said I, as I walked on. “ This augurs well, for 
the rest he would rather see an apparition, I’m sure.” 

On entering the den, what a subject for a painter! The director 
stood in dark relief, with his back to the window, and a pen in his 
grasp. Over his head, from above the neighbouring chimney-tops, the 
sun poured a stream of light on a lovely girl, who was kneeling be- 
fore him, her hands clasped across her bosom. Her bonnet lay on the 
carpet before her; and her long dark hair had been so arranged, as to 
fall, on its removal, in streaming tresses over her shoulders and breast; 
her eyes were fixed in supplicating expression through a transparent 
veil of tears on the distressed Sir David. The graceful, kneeling figure 
in light, and the stiff director in shade, were in fine contrast, and might 
have furnished an excellent model for the Hindoo festival in honour of 
the god of trade, when the deity, holding the emblematic pen in his 
hand, is worshipped by his votaries. 

The entrapped baronet first glanced his eye at my card, and then at 
myself, and said, “I have asked the favour of your presence, Colonel 

2A 
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Basil, to assist me in persuading this young lady to be reasonable, and 
rise from her knees, for it is as painful for me to witness her humiliating 
position, as it is impossible to grant her request.” 

“ Far be it from me, Sir David, to lessen, by my presence, the powerful 
effect of such a scene, and such an irresistible appeal. I even waive my 
claim in the lady’s favour, and have little doubt but her filial piety will 
be crowned with success; so, wishing you, madam, patience, perseverance, 
and prosperity, and you, Sir David, good morning, I make my exit from 
the stage, having no further part to play.” 

So saying, I walked away, leaving the lady and gentleman in a jiz. I 
never heard the result, but, among the list of cadets for the season, was 
one of the name of Dunning, who, I hope, was the young lady’s brother. 

In passing through a distant part of the vestibule, I recognised, with 
strange and startling sensations, once more the door of poor old Crusty’s 
cadet den. I could not resist the painfully longing desire I had to peep 
into it again. It was something like a vision in a fitful dream, as | 
softly and slowly pushed open the green valve of the silent revolving 
door. It seemed to me as opening to my view a vista of my life, since 
I stood here a boy fifty years ago, up to my present aged transforma- 
tion. I looked at the wooden horizon, there it stood, the same, but the 
bright half-moon of Crusty had set for ever; and, in its place, lo! like a 
fearful apparition, was seen a coal-black curly caput! I cannot describe 
the thrill of horror that this simple but dark change in the horizon 
created in my mind, I fancied Crusty’s shining moon under the eclipse 
of death. The complete and dismal contrast between what was there 
before, and what was there now, actually appalled me, and I turned away 
from the view with a shudder, as the self-closing door silently shut on 
the phantasmagorian transfiguration. 

The most interesting exception to the whole group of stiff and starched 
court of directors was exhibited to me in the den of old Jackson, or 
Jykissen, as he was called in India, from his naturalisation with Jengal 
and Bengal tigers. He had been one of the military humorists of the 
Clive generation of Ind. He had been fifty years in India without ever 
visiting home, and was now in the eightieth year of his age, but, from 
his sportsman habits—gymnastic feats, in which he bore off the bell over 
all India—hale and energetic. His little dapper form was as straight 
as an arrow. He had a prominent aquiline nose; his lynx-like eyes 
glared out from under an overhanging jungle of bushy eyebrows; his 
head was encircled with a furred Mogul cap; a cashmere leopard- 
spotted shawl tunic supplied the place of a coat; he wore a pair of sharp- 
pointed Hindostanee slippers, that gave a claw-like resemblance to his 
feet. The rug before his fire was an enormous tiger-skin; at the farther 
end of the apartment was a stuffed specimen of the same animal, recum- 
bent, and, to complete its life-like appearance, two cats with tiger- 
stripes were moving about it, in lieu of cubs. Hog-spears, bows, arrows, 
matchlocks, shields, sabres, hookas, muskets, hubble-bubbles, &c., were 
dispersed through the room in great abundance. Jackson, instead of 
being seated ‘in solemn state like the rest, was traversing his den with 
that restless circuit motion of the confined leopard, to which he bore a 
striking resemblance, as far as human, by dress and habit, can re- 
semble the brute species. 
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On my entrance, he checked in an instant, like the same wild spotted 
semblance, his rotatory career, and, like it, stood arrested as if by a 
spell, and stared at me, the spectator of the show. I made my bow, and 
spoke my wishes. 

“Salam, sahib, salam,” said he, in a speech as rapid as his motion had 
been; “ Want a cadetship? You want a very bad thing. Make your son 
a shoe-black—make him anything but miserable. However, I am happy 
to think I will have no hand in it. Disposed of all my gifts in that way 
in one day to foolish fathers and mothers who wanted to see their sons 
ready-made gentlemen, and off their hands. Was made one myself 
against my will. Staid so long in India that I became a Hindoo; and, 
now I have retired, am neither one thing nor another in this country— 
akind of mongrel. Fool! to leave India where I was at home; here, 
everything ts foreign to me, except myself. So, unless you wish your 
son to transmigrate, keep him at home. Good morning.” 

So saying, he resumed his impatient circling, and I retired from the 
den highly amused. 

My card was carried in, at one place, on the same tray that held some 
savoury covered dishes; it was ushered in incensed with turtle perfume, 
which, no doubt, had far greater charms for the old Indian, than all the 


** Odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest.”’ 


The answer to my intercessory offering was just what might have 
heen expected from the worthy alderman-director earnestly engaged in 
helly-worship : 

“Mr Titbit is too deeply occupied at present to see any one.” 

“T perfectly believe it,” said I, “and I should be sorry to damage my 
claim and hope, by interfering with the honourable gentleman while so 
congenially employed with extraneous matter: besides, these long, cold 
passages, and my long campaign together, have given me quite a fellow- 
feeling with your master, so I will follow his commendable example, and 
go over for commissariat to my old haunt at the Crosskeys, and re-en- 
force myself to bear the rest of the day’s service.” 

I was surprised, on going away, to meet an old schoolfellow coming 
smiling out of one of the directors’ sanctums. I left him a writer’s ap- 
prentice in my native town on going to India; on my return, I found he 
had the best business in the county, and kept his carriage. 

“Ha! Mr Stolum,” said I, “ have ye business with the Cheesemonger 
Company oi 

“Not in my own line, sir; but my son, Tom, foolish fellow, turns up 
his nose at the good grey-goose quill, like a goose himself, and is re- 
solved to be food for powder; so I have been obliged to come up to 
town to get him a cadetship, which has just been accorded him.” 

“Ah! How do you manage these things, Mr Stolum ?” 

“O! by getting votes for our worthy member. He gave me a letter 
which did my business like the slit of a pen.” 

“Well,” said I, “if this is the way they are got, I may give up, in dis- 
gust and despair, all hopes from battles, balls, bile, and boluses, endured 
in their dirty, sultry service, and beat a retreat.” 

So saying, I marched down the avenue, and took my last look at the 
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portico and everlasting porter, and bade a long farewell (as I thought) 
to the Honourable Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies, 

As I stepped into the street, a kind of shabby-genteel gentleman 
politely raised his hat, and hoped I had been successful. 

“ Indeed I have not,” said I. 

On this, he presented me with a sealed envelope, and disappeared. 
On opening it, I found it contained the following notice :—* Cadetships 
procured sub rosa. Apply to Z. Z., at No. 5 Lothbury Lane.” I tore 
the infamous libel to pieces, and scattered the fragments to the winds 
of Cornhill. 

I was preparing to leave London, when I received a kind letter from 
my old friend, the fair widow of the India-House, requesting me to do 
her the favour of once more giving her away at her approaching mar- 
riage. I lost no time in waiting on the lady, and promised to comply 
with her request, on two conditions—first, that my fee should be a 
cadetship; and, second, that it should be a secret till the hour of the 
wedding ;—to both of which she smilingly agreed. 

Conceive my old friend Bob's surprise (and displeasure—had the joy- 
ful occasion permitted such a feeling) when I entered the church with 
his intended hanging on my arm. On coming up to him, I whispered, 
“T return good for evil, in giving you such a prize, while you refused 
me a paltry cadetship.” 

He looked for a moment abashed. 

The ceremony concluded, I handed Mrs General Boweswell into the 
carriage, and, while shaking hands with her for the last time, she looked 
smilingly over my head, and said, “ My dear, I promised that our friend’s 
fee for his kind duty to-day should be a cadetship. You will confirm 
the promise, I’m sure, dearest.” 

“Certainly, my love,” said the impatient and impassioned husband. 

Bob now gave me a more cordial shake of the hand than before, and 
then mounted the steps of the carriage with more agility than might 
have been expected from his age and increasing infirmities. They drove 
off, and I drove home, having obtained my object in a most unexpected 
manner. 

Having given the company credit for a cadetship, and struck the 
balance with the court of directors, I now close accounts for ever with 
the Honourable Merchants trading to the East Indies. 


CREATION, OR DEVELOPMENT? 


A yew work, on the interesting, and now popular science of geology, 


5 
has lately been published by Mr Hugh Miller, the distinguished Seot- 
tish geologist.* It contains a detailed description of a most interesting 
ichthyolite organism, discovered in the lowest beds of the old red sand- 
stone, and for the first time placed before the public. Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison, indeed, and some of the continental philosophers, had discovered 
fragments of the same species, in the vast Russian development of the 


* Toot-:rints of the Creator. Edinburgh ; Johnstone and Hunter. 
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did red; but no effort had hitherto been successful in restoring the 
creature, so that its size and probable appearance might be obtained. 
In connection with the description of this organism, there is also much 
important and deeply interesting information re ‘lative to the size, orga- 
nisation, and habits, of contemporary and succeeding fishes. There is 
no one man better—we might say equally well—acquainted with the 
deposits of the old red, so largely developed in Scotland, than Mr Miller ; 
and, of all the writers, on this science, it is acknowledged that none 
equal him in accurate and powerful description: the consequence is, 
th: ut we have, in the work before us, a deeply interesting and thoroughly 
able discussion of a somewhat difficult subject. The object that the 
author has in view is, to collect, classify, and exhibit the facts which 
the science of geology, especially in its earlier formations, furnishes, il- 
lustrative of the great mystery of Lire. In opposition to certain recently 
revived notions of creation and development, grounded on a beautiful, 
but baseless hypothesis, Mr Miller contends for a series of creative acts, 
spread over the epochs, which geology demonstrates the earth tohave pass- 
ed thréugh. These creative acts, however , are connected with a magnifi- 
cent system of development, which stretches over, and includes the en- 
tire period, however long, during which vegetable and animal life have 
had a place upon this globe. 

More recently, a handsome volume on the general science has been 

published by Dr Anderson of Newburgh, Fifeshire.* The author goes 
fore wide field ; his description exte nding from the granites of the 
Grampians, to the limestone of the Alps. ‘The plan adopted is by far 
the best. Instead of beginning at the surface, and in his descriptive 
survey leading the reader downwards, through the various and nume- 
rous rocks of which the crust of the globe is composed, Dr Anderson 
goes at once to the bottom of the geologic seale, and brings us upwards 
till he places us safely again on the surface. The mineralogical de- 
scription is brief, but accurate ; and the general description is fluent, able, 
and quite enticing to the reader. There are some valuable observations 
on the fossils of the old red sandstone; but it is no easy matter to shine 
in this department with such a man as Miller in the field. The contro- 
versy, which has existed for some time between these two geologists, 
relative to a certain fossil fish of Dura Der Wifeshire, is now settled— 
and settled in favour of Miller’s opinion. ‘Ti -. opinion is, that the said 
fish of Dura Den is not a distinet and new genera, which Dr Anderson 
maintained, supported for a time by the authority of Agassiz, but is a va- 
riety, or, at most, a species of the winged fish of Cromarty. This ques- 
tion was brought to an issue during the recent meetings of the British 
Association in Edinburgh, by the arguments pro and con being placed be- 
fore a private meeting of the distinguished geologists congregated in the 
city at the time, by the respective parties. The decision was unani- 
mously j in favour of Miller’s opinion. However, in the investigation, 
and comparison of facts and evidence, great credit was reflected on the 
Fifeshire doctor. It appears to us, that more advantage might be taken, 
than has hitherto been the case, of the presence of such distinguished 
hen as meet on these occasions, to investigate, with a view to settle, if 


* Course of Creation. London: Longman, 
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that be possible, points in science that may give rise to perplexing 
diversity of opinion. ‘Though pleased with the science, and delighted 
with the literature of the book, we cannot go along with the author in 
his theory. The objectionable parts, as they appear to us, are under the 
head “ general principles.” We cannot resist the conclusion, that geo- 
logical phenomena demand long, unmeasured, perhaps, to us, unmea- 
surable, periods of time; and, instead of militating against auyht that 
we hold true and sacred, it seems to us to be in perfeet keeping with the 
statements of the Bible, and to wonderfully expand and exalt our con- 
ceptions of the Creator. Dr Anderson, as a clergyman, we believe to 
be under no necessity to hold by the dogma of the recent creation of our 
earth, on the ground of his religious creed. The term “ beginning,” as 
used by Moses, is certainly indefinite; and it stretches quite far enough 
back into the shadowy past, to allow of the immeasurable flow of time 
which the facts of the science demand. Grant it freely, the book will not 
suffer from the admission. 

The other objection we take to Dr Anderson’s book, is one to which 
Mr Miller’s work is also exposed. ‘This consists in making the “ days” 
in the narrative of Moses “epochs” of long duration, and not portions 
of time of twenty-four hours each. Miller is consistent throughout; for 
he demands long periods of time for the development of the numerous 
geological phenomena which the crust of the earth contains. ‘Tlie idea 
of the creation being millions of years ago, and the idea of the “ days” 
of the Bible being six long “epochs,” harmonise with each other; 
although we believe that only the first of the two ideas is derived from 
geological facts. But we cannot see how the idea of recent creation, and 
the idea of the days of Scripture being long “‘epochs”—for, in truth these 
epochs are admitted to be long—can at all be made to harmonise. The 
demands of geology upon time gave rise to the “epochs” of the narrative 
of Moses; and when these demands are not granted (and they are not 
by Dr Anderson) the holding of the “ epochs” appears to us an incon- 
sistency. We would respectfully call Dr Anderson’s attention to this 
point. It may be expected that we should now state our own opinion. 
It is simply this: The moment when God brought this earth into exist- 
ence is probably millions of years ago. ‘The narrative of Moses, from 
the second verse downwards, has reference to a portion of the earth’s 
surface only, and describes a remodelling process. ‘The first verse alone 
has reference to the act of creation proper. The six days are periods 
of twenty-four hours each. ‘The reasons we cannot, of course, state 10 
the present connection; but this is our belief, and in other circumstances 
we should not despair of being able to defend it. 

Irrespective altogether of the truth or falsity of conflicting systems and 
hypotheses, relative either to the origin or classification of species, ge- 
nera, families, and orders, the question of “Creation, or development?” 
possesses an intenseand permanent interest forall the loversof nature,and 
the spiritual worshippers of nature’s God. Belowthe surface of this globe, 
in the rocky rind which philosophers call its crust, extending several 
miles (five of which have been examined) downwards, there is found the 
remains of vegetable and animal life, retaining their accurate form 
many instances, and, in others, vividly and beautifully impressed upon 
the plastic matrix, in which they have been hid for untold ages. In 
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all formations, from the unconsolidated alluvium to the Cambrian slates 
inclusive, that is, from the surface, down through all the variety of rock 
and number of beds that intervene between it and the primary or crys- 
talline rocks, these remains are found in greater or less abundance. 
The species that existed during the respective epochs of the previous 
history of the earth, specimens of which have been thus preserved in the 
archives of nature, and laid open to our wondering gaze by the geolo- 
gist, are not identical with those that exist at the present time upon its 
surface; nor are the specimens of one geological epoch identical with 
those of another. ‘There is a striking difference between the creatures 
that appear in the dawn of animal life, and those that now inhabit the 
arth, rather we should say the sea, for land creatures were not introduced 
so early ; and so there is a difference, more or less marked, between 
the creatures of the consecutive epochs. But, though there be a differ- 
ence, there is no contrast—no antagonism. The great orders and classes 
into which animated nature is conveniently divided, are few, and these 
have never entirely failed and disappeared since their respective in- 
troductions; but whole families have died out. Many, many genera 
haveserved their day, and disappeared ; and untold species have for ever 
passedaway, leaving nodirect descendants behind them, bequeathing to us 
onlya fewof their vertebra or scales, or, perchance, a broken spine. There 
isa beautiful analogy between many of the fishes of the old red seas, and 
those that inhabit the present waters of the globe. Though there be no 
specific, no generic resemblance, yet there is a family connection. There 
are certain features or characteristics in common. The shark and dog- 
fish of present seas sustain this relationship to the gigantic placoids of 
the silurian svstem. 

These are the “ Foot-prints” of the Creator. They tell of his presence 
and his power. ‘They prove the wisdom, and comprehensiveness, and 
unity of his system. ‘hey are a commentary upon, and give a larger 
meaning unto, the saying of Christ—‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto.” 
No one can trace these ‘ foot-prints,” especially with such a guide as 
Miller, without pleasure and profit. In the construction of the fossil 
plant, and the fossil creature; in the relation of part to part, and indi- 
vidual to individual; in the adaptation of soil, and sustenance, and cli- 
mate—the habitat—to vegetable and animal life—there is equally much 
to admire, as, in connection with present animated nature, with its beau- 
tiful provisions. How large, and how ennobling is the view which we 
obtain of the character of God, when engaged in this exercise. It en- 
larges our perceptions, but it dwarfs ourselves. God’s greatness, and 
benevolence, and unity, and wisdom, contrast strikingly with our cold 
and circumscribed natures. Yet no man can contemplate the Creator 
in these manifestations of his ancient power, without being ennobled in 
his ideas and aspirations, while he bows before Him in the deepest hu- 
nility. Geology rolls back the dense mist that had come down upon 
the Past, preventing our eye from looking upwards, beyond a fractional 
portion of existence ; and opens, to our astonished vision, far-stretching 
Vistas, which, though leading backwards some millions of years, still 
lose themselves in clouds and darkness. What an idea it gives us of 
existence ! Traversing its long-past epochs, we are better able to form 
some faint conception of the ANcreNT oF Days. ‘Though this science 
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gives to the earth a high antiquity, it must not be inferred that it views 
it or any material object as eternal. It presupposes what the Bible 
asserts, that there was a “ beginning ;” and it cheerfully assents to the 
proposition, that, “In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” Geology discloses to us the fact, that, during all the epochs 
through which the earth has passed, it has teemed witi Life. The seas of 
the silurian and old red sandstone periods, especially those of the latter, 
were literally swarming with creatures, of all sizes, shapes, colours, and 
habits. ‘Then came the period, when, to the inhabitants of the waters, was 
added the amphibious creatures. ‘Theyskulked by pools, by river margins, 
and by fennyshores. Strange was theirconformation, and their bulk enor- 
mous. Ere long, creatures as strange, though of smaller proportions, 
floated heavily in the air. Then, the marsupial, first of quadrupeds, 
appeared, followed by hosts of all kinds of ‘ four-footed ” creatures. 
Strangeness of conformation, length of skeleton, and breadth of wing, 
gave place to the heavy-built, slow-footed, thick-skinned, but, withal, 
good-humoured quadrupeds, the immediate predecessors, speaking geo- 
logically, of man. In this long succession of living creatures, type after 
type, higher in the scale of organisation, following each other, till the 
human creature appeared ; in this boundless variety that prevailed, in 
conformation, in instinet, in habit ; in the adaptations that everywhere 
appear between the nature of the creature, and the physical character of 
its habitat, and the time of its introduction ; in all this, and much more, 
which must remain untold, and for the knowledge of which we are in- 
debted to geology, what an enlarged and vivid impression do we receive 


of the power, the wisdom, the goodness, and the unity of the Creator! 
Call you this a godless science ? Some have done so; but we are wil- 
ling to allow that it was in ignorance. Here you can best trace the 
“foot-prints” of the Creator, “and follow nature up to nature’s God.” 
The works of God are sought out of all them that take pleasure in them. 
The wise and the good have done so in all ages :-— 


“Thus Zoroaster studied nature’s laws; 
Thus Socrates, the wisest of mankind ; 
Thus heaven-taught Plato traced th’ Almighty cause, 
And left the wondering multitude behind.” 


There are several points brought out much more distinctly in Mil 
ler’s work than in any other, of the same character, with which we 
are acquainted. ‘These are the points on which the advocates of the 
Lamarckian hypothesis of development come into collision with the de- 
fenders of the old, and all but universally received, system of creation 
and progress, at the fiat and under the guidance of the Almighty. We 
shall enumerate the chief of these points; and, eschewing altogether 
the technicalities of the science, make it our endeavour to concentrate 
some light upon them. We opine that the battle must be fought on 
the ancient field of the Old Red and Silurian systems. If the “ develop- 
ment hypothesis” meets with support in the curious organisms of these 
systems—if they clearly and indisputably fulfil its conditions—then the 
hypothesis is transformed into a theory based in nature ; but if, on the 
contrary, it meets with no support from them, if they clearly and indis- 
putably oppose and nullify its conditions, then it must be cha racterised, 
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according to truth, as a splendid but baseless vision. The nebular 
hypothesis was all along a favourite with the Lamarckians, inasmuch 
as it suggested, rather forcibly, what mght have been the processes 
through which this globe, and all others, passed on their way to their 
present state of perfection. G iven a certain substance called “ fire-mist,” 
they, with wonderful dexterity, and without “let or hindrance,” evolved 
out of it a perfect, harmonious, and magnificent solar system. ‘There 
is the sun, holding, by the power of attraction, all the planet-worlds in 
their places, and urging them onwards in their spheres ; and there, too, 
are the planets, themselves the centres of other bodies that wheel around 
them, with the same order and regularity as they do around their cen- 
tres. And there are many solar systems bound up, but still left with 
scope enough for the uncramped revolutions of all their members, in one 
firmament. And there are many firmaments in the universe. One is 
saved the trouble of putting and pressing certain questions in connection 
with this hypothesis, especially bearing upon the origin and direction ot 
the complicated rotatory power which operates in every system, by the 
important discoveries of the powerful telescope of Lord Rosse. Certain of 
the nebulx, apparently at different stages of their growth into systems like 
our own, have been examined by that instrument, and the result is, that 
these masses of floating star-dust are nowascertained to be vast clusters of 
perfectly formed stars; their previous nebularappearance being due totheir 
immeasurable distances from the eye of the beholder. The hypothesis is 
now no more—the phenomena which suggested it having, in part at least, 
disappeared. But, previous to this discovery, it was cherished with un- 
common interest by the Lamarckians. ‘The reason is obvious: Esta- 
blish the fact that the worlds were developed, ia accordance with law, 
out of this supposed “ fire-mist,” and you have got half way to the con- 
clusion, that, as with the globe itself, so with the plants and creatures 
that inhabit it; they, too, exist by development and law. Nor would 
this analogical argument be entirely destitute of force; for marvellous 
harmony pervades all the works of God. We are far from asserting 
that the worlds were made without, or contrary to, law; there must be 
order in all God’s workings as well as in his works. But we must pass 
from this hypothetical world-making, to the consideration of the ques- 
tion—How were the inhabitants of this globe introduced —ByY DEVELOPMENT 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH LAW, OR BY DIRECT AND OFT-REPEATED ACTS 
OF CREATION ? 

The fact that the great body of scientific men and philosophers an- 
swer in favour of creation, does not settle the question; for there are 
individuals, especially on the continent, whose attainments in science 
are by no means to be despised, who answer in favour of development. 
The question, then, must be brought to the proof; and it is fortunate 
that all parties are agreed, that in no department of science is the proof 
desiterated, more likely to be discovered than in geology. If the de- 
velopment hypothesis be founded in nature, there must be evidence of 
ithere. And it will not avail one to say, that, if these proofs do not 
jet appear, in due time, that is, when the science has made greater pro- 
gress, they shall. For, in the first place, the advocates of this hypo- 
thesis have appealed to the science as if is, and have even talked of  fix- 
ing their opponents down to the consideration of “facts” 
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course, with which the science, in its present state, is conversant. In 
the second place, it is not too much to affirm, that every geologist who 
has a character to sustain in the scientific world believes that the dis- 
coveries in this science are so numerous, and the: inductions so wide 
based and so accurate, that if evidence in support of the popular notion 
of development existed at all, it must in some formations, and to some 
considerable extent, have appeared. Consequently, Mr Miller is, in 
our judgment, without prejudging the case, justified in affirming, that 
an appeal from geology as it zs, to geology as it shall be, is a begging of the 
question. 

The Lamarckian believes it to be essential to his hypothesis, to main- 
tain that everything which, in strict language, can be spoken of as creat- 
ed, was and must have been “ microscopic.” ‘The globule in which was 
lodged the germ of the first plant was so; so likewise was the globule 
from which sprung the first creature. It is a condition of this hypo- 
thesis, that the first creatures, therefore, that appear must be, if not 
microscopic, at least diminutive. Passing over the class of invertebrate 
creatures that existed previous to the introduction of fishes, because 
of the substance of many of them being ill adapted for preservation, 
thus rendering it next to impossible to deliver an authoritative judg- 
ment upon it, we come to the vertebrata. This hypothesis requires 
that the earlier families of fishes must have been small; that those 
who stocked the seas of the old red sandstone and silurian systems 
must have been dwarfs in comparison with those that inhabited the seas 
of later formations, and that abound in present seas. And further, it 
requires that those found in the upper beds of the old red, should be 
larger than those found in the lower beds of the same system; that 
those belonging to the old red system should be large in proportion to 
those that are found in the silurian rocks. ‘The condition of the hypo- 
thesis is this—that the nearer the point when fishes first appeared in the 
waters of this globe, the smaller those fishes were, the more nearly 
they resembled in size, if not in shape, the soft-bodied, boneless creatures 
that preceded them. And this is strenuously maintained to be the 
fact by those who have adopted this hypothesis. On the other hand, 
the defenders of the old idea were in great measure indifferent about 
the size of the creature, when first introduced ; their argument being 
drawn from organisation rather than from size. As it appeared to 
tucau, it did not materially differ whether the first fishes were minnows 
or sharks, dwarfs or giants. ‘They believed that there was no more 
reason to conclude that the minnow sprung from the loins of a trilobite, 
than that the shark was son to the sea-pen. But the consideration of 
this question was pressed upon them by their opponents ; and, whether 
they would or not, it rose into importance. Ail orders, and classes ol 
creatures when first introduced upon the earth, it was asserted, were 
diminutive, thus fulfilling the condition of the development hypo 
thesis. 

All parties were now willing to interrogate the only science that could 
throw light upon the question. ‘Io the oracle they came, and by its 
response they promised to abide. What, then, is the response of the 
oracle? What is the nature of the evidence furnished by geology? 
Up to a very recent period, geologists of the highest standing, but who 
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put no confidence in the development hypothesis, were inclined to the 
opinion, that in the class of fishes, for example, it appeared to be a law 
that the nearer the point at which they were introduced, the smaller, 
upon the whole, they were. The science of geology is, more than any 
other science, with the exception of chemistry, progressive. Numerous 
discoveries are being made year by year; and in the process of dis- 
covery, it has been found that this law by no means holds good. There 
is, it isadmitted on all hands, indisputable evidence to prove that many 
of the species of the old red seas were small; but they were not all 
dwarfish, And this admitted fact no more proves that the entire class 
of fishes were diminutive (a conclusion which the development hypo- 
thesis demands), than does the fact, that very many of the inhabitants 
of the present seas being small in size, prove that all the recent fishes 
are so, But positive evidence has been brought to light, within the 
last year or two, of the existence of fishes, in some of the oldest fossili- 
ferous rocks, of gigantic proportions. The recently discovered organ- 
im, entitled Asterolepis, from its star-like scales, is believed to have 
been, in some species, 18 or 20 feet long. It is, indeed, true that no entire 
skeleton has been found ; for some parts of the creature, and the back- 
bone was one of those parts, were of a substance ill adapted to preser- 
vation. Neither has there been discovered an entire set of plates be- 
longing to any one individual of this gigantic species; and yet there is 
little doubt that it was as large as we have stated. Every one but 
tolerably acquainted with ichthyology is aware how accurately an en- 
tire creature, though previously unknown, is restored and described 
from a single tooth, or even the fragment of a bone. The key to the 
structure and size of the Asterolepis, is a bone or plate connected with 
the head. ‘The corresponding plate in a number of species, whose pro- 
portions are known, is carefully examined, and compared with the 
plate of the new organism. In all the species examined belonging to 
the same family, or order, it is ascertained that a certain proportion 
exists between the size of plate and length of body. Now, the reason- 
ing seems to be good, that if several species of the same order (and these 
all the species that have been determined) uniformly possess a body in 
proportion to a certain breadth of plate, an entire plate of any new 
species will enable us to say what was the size of the individual to 
which it belonged. ‘This is the argument which Mr Miller leads so 
ably in the work before us, relative to the size of the earliest fossil 
fishes ; and though it be somewhat complicated, tedious, and analogical, 
yet even the advocates of the development hypothesis will not venture 
to deny its force and conclusiveness. On the same principle, the 
fishes whose remains have been found in the rocks of the silurian system, 
and the limestones of Bala, a deposit still lower than the silurian, are 
proved to have been by no means of dwarfish proportions. The key 
in this instance is a broken spine; but it serves the purpose equally: 
well with the hyoid plate of the Asterolepis. By the discovery of these 
comparatively large fishes in the lowest fossiliferous rocks, at the very 
dawn of animal existence, the question of size seems to be for ever: 
settled against the Lamarckians. 

The following extract bears so directly upon the point which we 
have been considering, and contains such a remarkably graphic and 
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able description of the new fish, that we ask the particular attention of 
our readers to it. Its length, we presume, will be no fault :— 


“ T must advert, in passing, to a peculiarity exemplified in the state of keeping of the 
bones of this ancient ganoid (Asterolepis), in at least the deposits of Orkney and Cuith- 
ness. The original animal matter has been converted into a dark-coloured bitumen, 
which, in some places, where the remains lie thick, pervades the crevices of the rocks, 
and has not unfrequently been mistaken for coal. In its more solid state it can hardly 
he distinguished, when used in sealing a letter—a purpose which it serves indifferently 
well—from black wax of the ordinary quality ; when more fluid, it adheres scarce less 
strongly to the hands than the coal-tar of our gas-works and dockyards, Under. 
neath a specimen of Asterolepis, first pointed out to me in its bed among the Thurso 
rocks by Mr Dick, and which, at my request, he afterwards raised and sent me to 
Edinburgh, packed up in a box, there lay a quantity of thick tar, which stuck as fast 
to my fingers, on lifting out the pieces of rock, as if I had laid hold of the planking of 
a newly tarred yawl. What had been once the nerves, muscles, and blood of this 
ancient ganoid still lay under its bones, and reminded me of the appearance presented 
by the remains of a poor suicide, whose solitary grave, dug in a sandy bank in the 
north of Scotland, had been laid open by the encroachments of a river. The skeleton, 
with pieces of the dress still wrapped round it, lay at length along the section ; and, 
for a full yard beneath, the white dry sand was consolidated into a dark coloured 
pitehy mass, by the altered animal matter which had escaped from its percolating 
downwards, in the process of decay. 

In consequence of the curious chemical change which has thus taken place in the 
animal juices of the Asferolepis, its remains often occur in a state of beautiful preser- 
vation: the pervading bitumen, greatly more conservative in its effects than the oils 
and gums of an old Egyptian undertaker, has maintained, in their original integrity, 
every scale, plate, and bone. They may have been much broken ere they were first 
committed to the keeping of the rock, or in disentangling them from its rigid embrace; 
but they have, we find, caught no harm when under its care. Ere the skeleton of 
the Bruce, disinterred after the lapse of five centuries, was re-committed to the tomb, 
such measures were taken to secure its preservation, that, were it to be again disin- 
terred, even after as many more centuries had passed, it might be found retaining un- 
broken its gigantic proportions, There was molten pitch poured over the bones, ina 
state of sufficient fluidity to permeate all the pores, and fill up the central hollows, 
and which, soon hardening around them, formed a bituminous matrix, in whieh they 
may lie unchanged for a thousand years. Now, exactly such was the process to 
which nature resorted with these gigantic skeletons of the old red sandstone. Like 
the bones of the Bruce, they are bones steeped in pitch; and so thoroughly is every 
pore and hollow still occupied, that, when cast into the fire, they flame like torches. 
Though black as jet, they still retain, too, in a considerable degree, the peculir quali- 
tes of the original substance. The late Mr George Sanderson of Edinburgh, one of 
the most ingenious lapidaries in the kingdom, and a thoroughly intelligent man, made 
several preparations for me, for microscopic examination, from the teeth and bones; 
and though they were by far the oldest vertebrate remains he had ever seen, they 
exhibited, he informed me, in the working, more of the characteristics of recent teeth 
and bone than any other fossils he had ever operated upon. Recent bone, when in 
the course of being reduced on the wheel to the degree of thinness necessary to secure 
transparency, is apt, under the heat induced by the friction, to acquire a springy ¢las- 
ticity, and to start up from the glass slip to which it has been cemented ; whereas 

bone in the fossil state usually lies as passive, in such circumstances, as the stone 
which envelopes it. Mr Sanderson was, however, su’ prised to find that the bone of 
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the Asterolepis still retained its elasticity, and was scarce less liable, when heated, to 
start from the glass—a peculiarity through which he at first lost several preparations. 
[have seen a human bone that had for ages been partially embedded in a mass of 
adipocere, partially enveloped in the common mould of a churchyard, exhibit two 
very different styles of keeping. In the adipocere it was as fresh and green as if it 
had been divested of the integuments only a few weeks previous ; whereas the portion 
which projected into the mould had become brittle and porous, and presented the 
ordinary appearance of an old churchyard bone. And what the adipocere had done 
for the human bone in this case, seems to have been done for the bones of the Astero- 
iepis by the animal bitumen, 

The size of the Asterolepis must, in the larger specimens, have been very great. 
In all those ganoidal fishes of the old red sandstone that had the head covered with 
osseous plates, we find that the cranial buckler bore a certain definite proportion— 
various in the several genera and species—to the length of the body. The drawing- 
master still teaches his pupils to regulate the proportions of the human figure by the 
seven head-lengths which it contains; and perhaps shows them how an otherwise 
meritorious draftsman,* much employed half an age ago in drawing for the wood-en- 
graver, used to render his figures squat and ungraceful by making them a head too 
short, Now, those ancient ganoids which possessed a cranial buckler may, we find, 
be also measured by head-lengths. Thus, in the Coccosteus decipiens, the length of 
the cranial buckler from nape to snout equalled one-fifth the entire length of the 
creature from snout to tail. The entire length of the Glyptolepis was equal to about 
five one-half times that of its cranial buckler. The Pterichthys was formed in nearly 
the same proportions. The Diplopterus was fully seven times the length of its buck- 
ler; and the Osteo/epis from six and a half to seven. In all the cranial bucklers of 
the Asterolepis yet found the snout is wanting. One very fine specimen terminates 
abruptly at the little plate between the eyes; while another terminates at the upper 
line of the eye. The terminal portion which formed the snout is wanting in both, and 
we thus lack the measure, or module, as the architect might say, by which the pro- 
portions of the rest of the creature were regulated. We can, however, very nearly 
approximate to it. A hyoid plate in my collection is, I find, so exactly proportioned 
in size to the cranial buckler, that it might have belonged to the same individual ; and 
ly fitting it in its proper place, and then making the necessary allowance for the 
breadth of the nether jaw, which swept two-thirds around it, and was surmounted 


by the snout, we ascertain that the buckler, when entire, must have been, as nearly 


ag may be, a foot in iength, If the Astero/epis was formed in the proportions of the 
Coccosteus, the buckler must have belonged to an individual five feet in length; if in 
the proportions of the Pterichthys or Glyptolepis, to an individual five and a half feet 
in length ; and if in those of the Diplopterus or Osteolepis, to an individual of from six 
and a half to seven feet in length. Now I find that the hyoid plate can be inscribed— 
such is its form—in a semicircle, of which the nail-shaped ridge in the middle (if we 
strike off a minute portion of the sharp point, usually wanting in detached specimens) 
forms very nearly the radius, and of which the diameter equals the breadth of the 
cranial buckler, along a line drawn across at a distance from the nape, equal to two- 
thirds of the distance between the nape and the eyes. Thus, the largest diameter of 
a hyoid plate which belonged to a cranial buckler a foot in length is, I find, equal to 
seven one-quarter inches, while the length of its nail somewhat exceeds three five- 
eighth inches. The nail of the Stromness specimen measures five and a half inches. 
It must have run along a hyoid plate eleven inches in transverse breadth, and have 
been associated with a cranial buckler eighteen one-eighth inches in length; and the 
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Asterolepis to which it belonged must have measured from snout to tail, if formed, a5 high 
it probably was, in the proportions of its brother Celacanth the Glyptolepis, eight feet vers 
three inches; and if in those of the Diplopterus, from ‘nine feet nine to ten feet six arg! 
inches. The oldest of Scottish fish—this earliest-born of the ganoids yet known— con 
was at least as bulky as a large porpoise. Mil 
It was small, however, compared with specimens of the Asterolepis found elsewhere, men 
A Thurso specimen, which I owe to the kindness of Mr Dick, measures nearly four. appt 
teen inches, and the cranial buckler of the same individual, fifteen one-fourth inches, 
in breadth. The latter, when entire, must have measured twenty-three one-half kt 
inches in length ; and the fish to which it belonged, if formed in the proportions of the ¢ 
the Glyptolepis, ten feet six inches; and if in those of the Diplopterus, trom twelve Wer 
feet five to thirteen feet eight inches in length. Did the shield still exist in its ori- woul 
ginal state as a buckler of tough, enamel-crusted bone, it might be converted intos the I 
Highland target, nearly broad enough to cover the ample chest of a Rob Roy or Allan herbi 
M‘Aulay, and strong enough to dash aside the keenest broadsword. Another hyoid least 
plate found by Mr Dick measures sixteen one-half inches in breadth ; and a cast in Delph 
the British Museum, from one of the Russian specimens of Professor Asmus, twenty: follov 
four inches. The individual to which this last plate belonged must, if built in the shorter would 
proportions, have measured eighteen, and if in the longer, twenty-three feet in length. that ( 
The two hyoid plates of the specimen of Holoptychius in the British Museum measure itself, 
but four and a half inches along that transverse line in which the Russian Asterolepis how y 
measures two feet, and the largest Thurso specimen sixteen inches and a half. The deelo 
maxillary bone of a cod-fish, two and a half feet from snout to tail, measures three Paes 
inches in length. One of the Russian maxillary bones in the possession of Professor the b 
Asmus measures in length twenty-eight inches. And that space circumscribed by the re 
the sweep of the lower jaw which it took, in the Russian specimen, a hyoid plate too, ta 
twenty-four inches in breadth to fill, could be filled in the two-and-a-half-feet cod by ing to 
a plate whose breadth equalled but an inch and a half. Thus, in the not unimportant the 
circumstance of size, the most ancient ganoids yet known, instead of taking their places, ring of 
agreeably to the demands of the development hypothesis, among the sprats, stickle- deliv! 
backs, and minnows of their class, took their place among its huge bashing sharis, It has 
gigantic sturgeons, and bulky sword-fishes. They were giants, not dwarfs.” yes 
It is also a condition of the development hypothesis, that the first in- one; i 
troduced species of a family or order of creatures should be less perfect bearin; 
in organisation than those that follow. To render the discussion as bly aec 
simple as possible, we confine ourselves still to fishes, knowing that, if termin 
the principle be established in one class of creatures, whether it be for The 
or against “ development,” its application to all the other classes 1s and a 
sasy. ‘The Lamarckian argues that fossil fishes are, upon the whole, pa 
less perfect than are the fishes of present seas. He maintains that those clusiy 
found in the older formations belong to species low in the scale of orga- 
nisation. It is admitted that many do; but he does not make out his “Bu 
case, unless he can prove that they ali do. The argument from organ examin 
sation may be conducted on various grounds; we may take the tail, mn 
and examine its shape, and relative position, and proportions; we may n conse 
take the vertebre, the back-bone, and the limbs, and examine them, es- Speak w 
pecially as to number, and how placed so as to perform certain fune- oe 
tions; we may take the head, and dircet our scrutiny to the form ot = a 
mouth, construction of jaw, and the balancing the head upon the body; on e 
and the argument in each case would, as Miller has ably demonstrated, hii 
, 








result in establishing the fact, that these very ancient fishes are equally 
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high in organisation with the fishes of present seas, that stand, by uni- 
versal consent, at the top of the ichthy olite sez ile. But, after all, the 
argument from the development of brain is the soundest and the most 
convincing. We shall place before our readers an extract or two from 
Miller’s book on this point, rather than attempt to condense his argu- 
ment and illustration. The importance of this argument will at once 
appear from the following paragraph :— 


“That special substance, according to whose mass and degree of development all 
the creatures of this world take rank in the scale of creation, is not bone but brain, 
Were animals to be ranged according to the solidity of their bones, the class of birds 
would be assigned the first place; the family of the Felinw, including the tiger and 
the fon, the second; and the other terrestrial carnivora the third. Man, and the 
herbivorous animals, though tolerably low in the scale, would be in advance of at 
least the reptiles. Most of them, however, would take precedence of the sagacious 
Delphinide ; the osseous fishes would come next in order; the true placoids would 
follow, succeeded by the Sturiones ; and the Suctorii would bring up the rear. There 
would be evidently no order here; the utter confusion of such an arrangement, like 
that of the bits of a dissected map, flung carelessly out of its box by a child, would, of 
itself, demonstrate the inadequacy and erroneousness of the regulating principle. But 
how very different the appearance presented, when, for solidity of bone, we substitute 
detelopment of brain! Man takes his proper place at the head of creation ; the lower 
mammalia follow, each species in due order, according to its modicum of intelligence ; 
the birds sueceed the mammalia; the reptiles succeed the birds; the fishes succeed 
the reptiles ; next, in the long procession, come the invertebrate animals; and these 
too, take rank, if not according to their development of brain, proper, at least, accord- 
ing to their development of the substance of brain. The occipital nervous ganglion of 
the scorpion greatly exceeds in size that of the earth-worm ; and the occipital nervous 
ring of the lobster, that of the intestinal ascaris. At length, when we reach the lowest, 
or acrite division of the animal kingdom, the substance of brain altogether disappears 
It has been calculated by naturalists, that, in the vertebrata, the brain in the class of 
fishes bears an average proportion to the spinal cord of about two to one; in the class 
of reptiles, of about two and a half to one; in the class of birds, of about three to 
one; in the class of mammalias, of about four to one; and in the high-placed, sceptre- 
bearing human family, a proportion of not less than twenty-three to one. It is palpa- 
bly according to development of brain, not development of bone, that we are to d-- 
termine points of precedence among the animals.” 


The fishes found in the silurian system belong to the Placoid order, 
and are most nearly represented by the spotted dog- fish of the present 
seas, Let the reader bear this remark in mind, and the force and con- 
clusive nature of the following brief summary will at once be felt : 


“But do the placoids possess, in reality, a large development of brain? I have 
examined the brains of almost all the common fish of our coast, both osseous and 
cartilaginous, not, I fear, with the skill of a Tiedemann, but all the more intelligently, 
in consequence of what Tiedemann had previously done and written; and so I can 
speak with some little confidence on the subject, so far, at least, as my modicum of ex- 
Perience, thus acquired, extends, Of all the common fish of the Scottish seas, the 
spotted or lesser dog-fish bears, in proportion to its size, the largest brain ; the grey 
or picked dog-fish ranks next in its degree of development ; the rays, in their various 
Species, follow after; and the osseous fishes compose at least the great body of the 
teat; while, still farther behind, there lags a hapless class, the suctorii, one of which, 
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the glutinous hag, has scarce any brain, and one, the amphioxus or lancelet, wants 
brain altogether. I have compared the brain of the spotted dog-fish with that of 
young alligator, and have found that, in scarce any perceptible degree, was it inferior, 
in point of bulk, and very slightly, indeed, in point of organisation, to the brain of the 
reptile. And the instincts of this placoid family—one of the truest existing represen. 
tations of the placoids of the silurian system to which we can appeal—correspond, 
we invariably find, with their superior cerebral development.” 


The argument from organisation appears to be as decidedly in favour 
of the old idea as the argument from size. The facts of geology do not 
fulfil the conditions of the development hypothesis. There is no evidence 
brought to light, to prove that from a globule sprung the lowest species 
of plants and creatures ; that the first produced creatures were diminu- 
tive and imperfect in organisation, and evolved in process of time other 
and more perfect creatures; and these again others, till at length, last and 
noblest of the developments by law, man stood forth, the child of reason, 
and the bearer of the image of God. Itis true, that, looking at the entire 
creation, connected with the past and present conditions of this globe, 
as these are read in the sciences of zoology and geology, there can be 
no question, that we behold a magnificent series of developments 
Upon the whole, the first introduced creatures were low in the scale of 
organisation; these were followed by a higher type; and these again 
by one still higher, till at length the highest type of all—the human 
creature—made its appearance. But no man thoroughly acquainted 
with the present state of geology, unless at the mercy of an unbridled 
imagination, would venture to aflirm that the science proves, or even 
hinis, chat the one type sprung from the other and inferior type, in ac 
cordance with what is commonly understood by the law of development, 


* T romember being much struck,” says Miller, “ several years ago, ly a remark drop- 
ped in conversation by the late Rev. Mr Stewart of Cromarty, one of the most origina: 
minded men I ever knew. ‘In reading in my Greek New Testament this morning, 
he said, ‘I was curiously impressed by a thought which, simple as it may seem, never 
occurred to me before. The portion which I perused was in the First Epistle of Peter; 
and as I passed from the thinking of the passage to the language in which it is ex- 
pressed—‘ This Greek of the untanght Galilean fisherman ’—I said, ‘so admired ly 
scholars and critics for its unaffected dignity and force, was not acquired, as that ¢ 
Paul may have been, in the ordinary way, but formed a portion of the Pentecostal 
gift! Here, then, immediately under my eye, on these pages, are there embodied, 
not, as in many other parts of the Scriptures, the mere details of a miracle, but the 
direct results of a miracle. How strange! Had the old tables of stone been placed 
before me, with what an awestruck feeling would I have looked on the characters 
traced upon them by God’s own finger! How is it that I have failed to remember 
that, in the language of these Epistles, mirzculously impressed by the Divine powet 
upon the mind, I possessed as significant and suggestive a relic as that which the in 
scription miraculously impressed by the Divine power upon the stone could possibly 
have furnished ?’’ It was a striking thought; and in the course of our walk, which 
led us over richly fossiliferous beds of the old red sandstone, to a deposit of the Eathie 
Lias, largely charged with the characteristic remains of that formation, I ventured to 
connect it with another, ‘In either case,’ I remarked, as we seated ourselves be 
side a sea-cliff, sculptured over with the impressions of extinct plants and shell, 
‘your relics, whether of the Pentecostal Greek or of the characters inseribed on the 
old tables of stone, could address themselves to but previously existing belief. The 
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seeptic would see in the Sinaitic characters, were they placed before him, merely the 
work of an ordinary tool; and in the Greek of Peter and John, a well-known lan- 
guage, acquired, he would hold, in the common way. But what say you to the relies 
that stand out in such bold relief from the rocks beside us, in their character as the * 
results of miracle? The perished tribes and races which they represent all began to 
exist, There is no truth which science can more conclusively demonstrate than that 
they had all a beginning. ‘The infidel who, in this late age of the world, would at- 
tempt falling back on the fiction of an ‘infinite series,’ would be laughed to scorn. 
They all began to be. But how? No true geologist holds by the development hypo- 
thesis ;—it has been resigned to sciolists and smatterers ;—and there is but one other 
alternative. They began to be, through the miracle of creation. From the evidence 
furn'shed by these rocks we are shut down either to the belief in miracle, or to the 
belief in something else infinitely harder of reception, and as thoroughly unsupported 
by testimony as it is contrary to experience. Hume is at length answered by the 
severe truths of the stony science. He was not, according to Job, ‘in league with 


the stones of the field,’ and they have risen in irresistible warfare against him in the 
Creator’s behalf.’’ 


The whole body of evidence goes to prove that, as the first and lowest 
type of animal life was, because God said Let it be; so every succeed- 
ing type, each higher than its predecessor, existed, because God willed 
itshould. God willed man to exist, and he is. But each expression of 
God’s will was an act—or, if you will, a work—a creation. Geology 
presents the idea of a world neither developed by godless law, nor 
created by a lawless God. All the types of life were created; but 
created in harmony with law. 


LAMARTINE. 


M. ALpHoNsE DE LAMARTINE is well known to the British public at 
the present day, as one of the most eminent of the living statesmen and 
writers of France. Enough, and, indeed, more than enough, however, 
has been already said of him in his political character, in our recent 
periodicals of all descriptions. It is in his phase of a Poet that he re- 
mains yet comparatively unknown among us, though his name is held, 
and not unjustly, as second to none in the existing literature of his own 
land. Occasional seraps of translation, only, have hitherto appeared to 
give to British readers a knowledge of Lamartine as a bard. We shall 
here endeavour to cast a little additional light on the subject, and show 
by what works, and style of works, M. de Lamartine has attained to 
the rank and repute of the first poet of modern France. 

Poetry, in the highest sense of the term, our Gallic neighbours can 
scarcely be said to have at any time really cultivated, appreciated, or 
Possessed. This may seem a strange and harsh saying, and yet it is 
without doubt a true one. Ingenious verse the French have certainly 
produced in abundance, but little or no verse of that exalted species 
which Greece and England have deemed to be alone worthy of the 
tame of poetry. Of fancy and sentiment, their writers have shown no 
lack, from Ronsard to Voltaire ; but into the depths of imagination and 
Passion, they found not, or, rather, never sought, an entrance. From 
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generic, rather than individual deficiencies or peculiarities, they always 
wrote from the head and for the head, the heart being neither drawn 
upon nor addressed, save in rare and exceptioral instances. Clever 
epigrammatism, in short, formed to Old France, at least, the ne plus 
ultra of excellence in poetical composition ; beyond a cold glitter and 
point, of word as often as of thought, no effort was made to ascend, 
The general justice of this remark may be most readily recognised, 
perhaps, by looking at the English poets who adopted the principles of 
the French school, after the Restoration. Prior, one of the most able of 
these, represents fully all the faults and merits of his models ; and where 
stands he now? He has fallen from his once lofty place among the 
poets of his country, not on account of his impurities, but because the re- 
vival of the proper national spirit of poetry has exposed him to the eyes 
of men in the light of a talented and ingenious versifier merely, and not 
(what he was once thought) a true poet of the first class. With the 
exception, so far, of Dryden and Pope, whose powerful intellects saved 
them from absolute prostration before the literary exemplars of Gaul, 
almost every one, indeed, of our poets of the era of Queen Anne and the 
first Georges, by succumbing tothe influence of French innovation, became 
but cold and soulless, though polished, versifiers. Cowper, who, with 
all his constitutional debility, had a manly English heart, was the first 
to resuscitate the nobler animus of the national muse. Burns, too, 
adopted the same better path ; and, in the wake of these suns of song, 
followed Wordsworth, and a long train of scarcely lesser lights, who ir- 
radiated by their genius the now passing age, and made it second only 
to the Elizabethan in poetical glory. Drawing their inspiration from 
the old wells of English undefiled, they, without despising or discard- 
ing art, linked poesy once more with her true and best companion, 
nature. 

M. de Lamartine has the merit of having furthered, at all events, 
similar revolution in the poetical tastes of France. Rousseau, de Stael, 
and Chateaubriand, had certainly begun the change before him, infu 
ing, in their respective ways, something like feeling and passion into 
the heartless literature of the old Gallic school. Lamartine, however, 
more distinctly attempted, or practically prosecuted, the same course 0 
improvement, being led thereto, in no inconsiderable degree, by his 
ardent admiration of the writings of Lord Byron. Born in 1791, the 
young Frenchman, as he approached to mature years, found the noble 
English poet in the act of bursting meteorically on the world of letters, 
and pursued him with rapt eyes throughouthis brilliant after career. 
An aristocrat by birth, and attached to the service of the Bourbons, 
Lamartine was attracted, no doubt, to Byron, partly by the sympathies 
of position, but still more by similarities of mind and temperament. 
Both, for example, displayed a warm orientalism of taste and imagini 
tion ; and the Gallic bard, like his English contemporary, indulged 
that bent by actual and lengthened eastern travel. In truth, Lamar- 
tine cannot be more aptly or honourably described in his poetic’ 
capacity, than by calling him (with due remembrance of the force ol 
the adjective) a “‘ French Byron,” in all save religious points. The ad- 
vantage here, singularly enough, lies on the side of the French pot, 

the enthusiastic fervour of whose disposition has ever been tempé 
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and directed by sincere devotional feeling. Nor, in terming him a 
French “ Byron,” do} we seek by any means to place him on a level 
with the English poet in respect of genius. Their spirits were conge- 
nial in kind mainly—ardour of imagination being their common and 
prevailing characteristic, and the writings of both being pervaded by 
the same sombre and melancholy tone of thought, though Lamartine 
never absolutely lost sight of his Christian faith and hope, nor allowed 
himself to sink into the depths of misanthropical despondency. In fa- 
cility and copiousness of diction, 4 even in luxuriant felicity of 
imagery, the French poet approachc., at least, to his chosen English 
prototype. His descriptions of uatural scenery are almost always 
masterly. 

So much for the general character of Lamartine as a poet, and his 
station in his native literature, positively and relatively. During the 
first brief rule (jn 1814) of the restored Bourbons, his monarchical 
predilections led him to accept a commission in one of their regiments 
of guards, but he never saw active service, and did not resume his mili- 
tary position after the final fall of Napoleon. He subsequently lived a 
life of ease in Paris for some years, fortunately, perhaps, for his literary 
fame, since the “ Meditations Poetiques” were the product of this por- 
tion of his existence. First issued in 1820, this work gained for him 
immediate popularity, which was increased by his “ Harmonies Poetiques 
et Religieuses.” The author was rendered of note enough by these 
works to be deemed worthy of diplomatic employment under the state. 
After serving for some time as an attaché of the Neapolitan and ‘Tuscan 
embassies, during which period he married Miss Birch, an English- 
woman of fortune, the poet was sent to Greece in 1829, as French Pleni- 
potentiary. The Three Days of July, 1830, unsettled all things anew 
in France, and Lamartine, not long thereafter, undertook his eastern 
journey, fully recorded by him in his “ Voyage en Orient.” This ex- 
pedition also gave rise to some of his finest occasional verses, as his 
“Departing Address to the Marseilles Academy,” and his “Gethsemane,” 
a poem on the premature death, in a foreign land, of his only daughter 
Julia, a lovely girl of fifteen. Never, perhaps, did parent pour forth a 
more exquisitely touching lament for a deceased child. Eloquent as 
Shelley’s “ Adonais,” and tender as the “ In Memoriam” of Tennyson, 
itexeeeds both the one and the other even of these beautiful pieces, 
in impassioned depth of feeling. It is the cry of a real grief—the wail, 
almost, of true despair. 

Returning to France after his heavy loss, M. de Lamartine, in 1834, 
entered the Chamber of Deputies as representative of Dunkirk, and 
made an impression as an orator not incommensurate with his literary 
reputation. Raised to the office of Foreign Minister under Louis 
Philippe, the poet, at the fall of the Orleans dynasty, succumbed to the 
Republican order of things, and seemed fora time destined to play even 
the first réle thereunder. But, though he has written, and well written, 
the history of the Girondists of the old Revolution, and has shown that 
that eminent party fell mainly through the error of theorising when 
they should have acted, he himself has sunk into comparative political 
insignificance from the very same misconception of the wants of his 
time. Men of greater practical energy have pushed him from his high 
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place, and he is not likely ever to regain it during the continuance of 
the republican regime. 

The muse of Lamartine has not been altogether silent during the 
later portions of his life. A poem, entitled “Jocelyn,” has been pub- 
lished by him—lengthened in extent, though only in a fragmentary state. 
The poet calls this composition an “episode,” and divides it into “epochs;” 
from which terms we are chiefly to understand that its character is 
“epic” generally. We confess ourselves to.be much in the same posi- 
tion with regard. to. Jocelyn, as Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, from one of 
whose Ham common-place books, some remarks on this subject, to the 
following purport, found their way into print :—‘ Tried to read Jocelyn, 
but could not.” At a later date, “Opened Jocelyn again, but could 
make nothing of it.” And on a third occasion, “ Attempted Jocelyn 
once more, but failed, and gave up the task wholly.” Lamartine him- 
self has, indeed, endeavoured to explain his views in a preface, but he 
does not make us much wiser thereby. “I sought,” says he, “an epic 
theme suited to the age, the state of manners, and the future—a theme 
which should permit the poet to be at once local and universal, to be 
marvellous and to be true, to be immense and to be one. That subject 
offered itself naturally ; there are not two such; it is humanity—the 
destiny of man.” ‘Though it is evident, from this and other circum- 
stances, that the poet intended Jocelyn to rank as his magnum opus, it is 
not less undeniable that he has completely failed in his design. No 
better account of the poem can be given to the English reader, than by 
stating it to be a feeble copy of the “ Excursion” of Wordsworth, hav- 
ing ten times the vagueness of even that work, and being far less fre- 
quently lightened by gleams of redeeming genius. 

Among the other larger poems produced by Lamartine, one merits 
prominent notice at the hands of Britons, being the “ Last Canto of the 
Pilgrimage of Childe Harold,” ‘The strong influence of Byron upon 
the French poet has been mentioned. It actually amounted to. some- 
thing like fascination, exceeding in extravagance and intensity even the 
impression made by the noble bard on the sentimental clerklings and 
green school-girls of his own land, though by them he was idolised or 
supernaturalised to some purpose. ‘To such parties he appeared as 4 
‘mystery shrouded in a winding-sheet, and crowned with a halo,” to use 
the phrase of Galt. They could not stoop to regard his lordship as 4 
man of common flesh and: blood, who latterly grew fat, to his special an- 
noyance, and dieted upon sour-krout to keep down his “ corporation.” 
Lamartine participated so deeply in the feelings of romantic awe with 
which the noble Childe was viewed by parties of the sort described, a3 
to.address to him a set of very serious verses, beginning 


“Thou, whose true name not yet mankind have gleaned, 
Mysterious spirit, angel, man, or fiend!” 


Byron heard of this address, and alluded to it humorously in a letter to 
Moore. He might well wonder, indeed, what was to come next, sinc? 
“a respectable man,” as ‘he understood Lamartine to be,” had gone the 
length of taking him for “the very devil himself.” In attempting a sup- 
plementary and concluding canto of “ Childe Harold,” the design of the 
French poet was, to conduct Byron himself to the close of his careers 
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and he has done so, preserving throughout the name of the supposititious 
pilgrim-hero, and continuing the description of his wanderings as near] iy 
as possible in the strain of the English bard—though, in reality, it is 
plainly Lamartine writing of Byron all the while. 

The poem opens with an address to the Muse of Greece, not Mytho- 
logic but Christianised—the spirit, in short, of love and liberty com- 
bined. We are reminded, by the passage, of Milton’s “Hymn on the 
Nativity,” as well as of portions of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 

Of love, the poet proceeds to say, he has often sung, when spellbound 
by its might ; and he now invocates the sole inspiring aid of the second 
co-eternal sentiment : — 


“O Liberty! first boon of God to man, 
That stampest him a child of heavenly race, 
And whose imprint, in all the meaner things, 
Awoke in Eden revential awe ; 
Thou gift, more sweet than day, brighter than flame, 
Immortal ether, pure life-breath of souls!” 


On this spirit the poet calls; it is already astir among the nations; he 
sees its banner uplifted in Greece. Childe Harold, however, the ob- 
ject of his song, is not yet there, and must be followed and found. 


Where, then, is Harold, pilgrim of the waste, 
Whose wandering footsteps I so long have traced ? 
Hath he his anchor dropped in life’s mid-deep, 

Or sunk amid ignoble loves to sleep ? 


Him since the city of the Cresars saw, 

Once more toward her sacred ramparts draw; 
Since Tiber, full of the Blandusian song, 
Thrilled with delight as swept his muse along ; 
And since Albano’s summit, whence the eye 
Discerns a sea that seems to touch the sky, 
Heard from his lips that last sublime adieu, 
Pronounced with the abysmal deep in view ; 

His voice hath sounded not.; and the wide earth, 
Yet echoing that music last of birth, 

In hushed expectance waits, like some mute fane, 
To hear the diapason roll again. 

What doth he? Whither have mconstant stars 
Driven his prematurely shattered spars ? 

Come, muse, whose lyre alone his sorrow cheers, 
Trace we anew his footsteps by his tears !” 


This is half Byron upon Harold, and half Lamartine upon Byron— 
of which sort of semi-identification, however, the English poet set the 
example, beyond question, in the genuine pilgrimage. Its continuator 
now carries us to Italy, and gives a very fine nocturnal sketch of a 
Genoese villa, with a glimpse of its principal inmate, the fair but frail 
Guiccioli, paramour of the Childe. ‘The scene might be transferred 
With great effect, it strikes us, to the canvass of the artist :— 


** Beyond a grove, where many a cypress-tree, 
Emblem of sorrow and eternity, 
Casts its sepulchral shades on circling walls, 
Chequered by streams of light at intervals, 
There stands a rural villa on a slope, 
With myrtle thickets girt as with a rope. 
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Long winding alleys course athwart a lawn, 

O’er which scarce yet a grassy veil is drawn, 

And lead the steps of him who threads their maze, 
Or but conduct, as it may be, his gaze 

Far as a threshold, where tall colonnades 

Are formed by hanging flowers into arcades ; 
Where orange-trees on terraced roofs are seen, 
With fruits of gold amid the foliage green ; 

And founts leap into basins, which, at eve, 

On all the air a breezy coolness leave. 

Adown the slope, the charmed eye descries 

The sea-born Genoa from the waters rise, 

With the tall spires upon its hallowed fanes, 
That tell to man how fast each moment wanes ; 
And calmly-havened barks, whose masts upstand, 
High as the proudest palaees on land; 

And which, stirred by the sheltered waves around, 
With their low moaning make the beach resound. 
How silent all! Advance we ; sleep reigns here. 
No lights before the searching eyes appear ; 

No footfall, not a voice, sounds all about ; 

But, at an angle of the seaward route, 

A page waits with two steeds; and, farther down, 
In that small creek, where billows never frown, 

A brig, of slender build, from silent boats 
Receives its freight, spreads sail, and ready floats. 
These steeds, these arms, this vessel on the main, 
Speak of a parting. All is calm again.” 


No! there is not calm, either within or around that villa of Italy. 
A light is ere long seen, passing from window to window, from floor 


to floor; and the poet takes us up to a casement, through which we 
behold, by the help of a lamp burning in a transparent urn, on an ala- 
baster pedestal, a chamber, orientally rich in carpetings, tapestry, and 
paintings :— 


“‘ There, in a dim alcove, where the pale light, 
Like dying torch above a tomb by night, 
Conjoins of morn and eve the doubtful dyes, 
On ebon couch a youthful beauty lies.” 


It is The Guiccioli. She sleeps, “ by a dream beautified ;” but it is 
not a sleep wholly of peace and happiness. The curved lip and slightly 
contracted brow tell of recent or present pain and care. Harold comes 
to look for the last time upon the partner of his sin and love, and— 


“* More than the torch which trembles in his hand, 
The soul within him seems to vacillate ;}”’ 


but, after an unheard address to the slumbering beauty, in which he 
not very flatteringly says, that all he has owed to her in life has been a 
little “forgetfulness,” he turns his steps away, and speedily finds himself 
“once more upon the waters, yet once more,” steering his course for 
Greece. M. de Lamartine, however, does not let him go, without 
placing in his mouth an apostrophe to Italy, really of a very noble cast 
of poetry, and not unworthy of Byron himself. On the voyage, there 
occurs some sharp fighting with the “ Ottomite;” and Harold saves 
from death a lovely Grecian child, whom he takes under his charge, 
much as Juan does Leila in the veritable history of the Don. After 
landing his hero in Greece, Lamartine does not introduce us to the 
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bustling scenes of war, amid which the last days of Byron were actually 
spent. On the contrary, we are carried to quiet spots among the old 
classical hills, and made to listen to the pilgrim-hero’s conversations 
with nature, and to his musings on man, destiny, and deity. At length, 
Harold is stricken with illness, and his life draws to a close. But, 
before the curtain drops, he is visited by a dream, and it is an appal- 
ling one. Seriously, Lamartine has put forth all his powers on this 
imaginary vision of the night; and, whatever may be thought of it in 
respect of taste, it will be generally felt, we think, to be no imperfect 
imitation of Byron himself, in his more powerful and terrific moods. It 
seems to us to exceed in impressive horror, even the dream of Sarda- 
napalus. Let the reader judge for himself, nevertheless. Harold 
rests; and— 


** Amid the long entrancement of that sleep, 
He dreamed a dream—a final dream sublime, 
No vision ever froze the soul, that touched 
More closely on the dread reality. 


Freed (as he thought) by death from mortal ills, 
Harold, amazed, found yet a life in death, 

And, dragging off his frame the worthless shreds, 
Thrid with chance steps the shadows of the tomb. 
No star lit up the bleak horizon there ; 

The scene was not of heaven, nor yet of earth ; 

A second chaos seemed to re gn around, 

His outstretched arm touch’d bones, and bones alone, 
Which, roaming like himself athwart the gloom, 
Chilled with sepulchral rattlings all the air. 

Like waves urged forward by succeeding waves, 
Some mystic impulse drove them through the night. 
Onwards they moved, as sands are swept along 

By desert winds; onwards and onwards still, 
Toward the waste vale of Jehoshaphat, 

Destined to see man’s rising from the dust. 

The peopling generations of the grave 

Pressed all to reach that dark and lonely spot. 

But the destroying angel, sword in hand, 

Against the silent throngs barred up the access. 
Harold alone found entrance instantly. 

The flame-eyed angel touched him with the sword, 
And into the dread place, trembling and lone, 

lie passed, to stand his proof before his God. 

But Christ, who shines as the eternal morn, 
Balance in hand, came not to judgment there! 


A voice cried—‘ Harold! lo, the fearful hour! 
Thy proper doom thyself must now pronounce. 
The while thou livedst, in a night obscure, 

Those hours abusing meted out by Heaven, 

The time for acting was in doubting spent. 

The endless day now rises to thine eyes ; 

But God, clement ineffably, grants still 

Another proof in love. Hear, and again essay ! 
Yet tremble, for it is thy final chance. 

Mark! in the dimmest spot of these death-plains, 
Where night appears to thicken her mute shades, 
The judgment-angel now hath placed two urns, 
Which are the same to vision and to touch ; 
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But one of them encloses in its womb 

The fruit corruptless of the tree of life, 

Which man, through fatal curiosity, 

Plucked prematurely in the world’s young days. 
The other urn conceals, in its deep gloom, 

The cause of man's temptation and his fall. 
Symbol of evil, there the darkling snake 

Lies couched with all its folds orbicular ; 

And, blackening with its venom its retreat, 
Darts death upon the hand that plunges there ! 
Jehovah, by my voice, before thy doom, 

Bids thee attempt this choice of dread import, 
And gives thee, to direct thy human eyes, 
Three torches, with celestial light illumed. 

Go, then, with Reason, Genius, and Faith: 
Wo! if these lights should be extinguished ! wo ! 
Choosing and plunging blindedly, thy hand 
Must then at hazard draw, or life or death !’ 


All now is hushed. Harold, with terror chilled, 
Sees Faith descending to his side from heaven. 
She places in his hand her lamp, whose flame 

Is the soul’s guide amid the mists of fate. 

Its dazzling brightness overpowers his eye ; 

At his first steps beneath the blaze he stumb!es ; 
And, giving back to gloom his feeble lids, 

The heavenly torch is in the dust extinguished. 
The lamp of Reason Harold now receives ; 

Its weaker glow embraces lesser space, 

Yet it suffices to assure his steps. 

More firmly planted, slowly move his feet ; 

But birds of night, of heavy flight and low, 
Shake the expiring spark at every step. 

In vain he shields it with his shading hand ; 
The dusky crowds besiege it lessly ; 

And, finally, a bird with weighty wing, 
Extinguishes his second torch of hope ! 





The third and last remains. Infinite grace 

Hath left the lamp of Genius burning still— 
Though oft a light without enlightenment. 
Harold, in bearing it, fears even to breathe, 

And, veiling in his breast the sickly flame, 
Watches with dread, as one would watch his soul. 
Alas! when near the goal, his eye, alarmed, 
Beholds its doubtful rays grow fainter slowly. 

It scarcely tints with white the urns of fate ; 

He would re-animate it with his breath : 

He breathes, and it expires. ‘ Unhappy one!’ 
Exclaimed the voice—‘ three lamps, bestowed as guides, 
Are now extinguished as thy journey ends. 

The urn alone can clear the awful doubt. 

Within its bosom, veiled by darkness from thee, 
Make thy eternal choice, and choose by chance !’ 
A bloody sweat, more chilly than the tomb, 

Falls in large drops from Harold’s pallid front. 
Forward he steps, pauses, and vainly looks ; 
Three times his hand advances, and three times 
He shifts from urn to urn, with fears o’erwhelmed ; 
Trembling, he fain would quit the spot of doom, 
Braving at length the dark decree of fate, 

His hand he plunges, with averted eyes. 
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He opens it, by freezing horror cramped, 

To sound by touch the gloomy deptis within, 

When, lo! the cold, encircling snake he feels, 

And falls, loud shrieking—* Harold, thou hast erred !’ 
The echo of that ery Jehoshaphat 

Prolongs, until the sound dispels his dream ! 

He shudders, lifts aloft a long sad look— 

A name is on his lips; it is too late— 

He is no more !” 


It is only as a piece of powerful writing, that we offer this dream to 
the notice of our readers. Regarding its taste, its charity, its religious 
spirit, we shall leave them to decide for themselves, only begging them 
to remember that Lamartine gives it as but adream. Such as it is, it 
closes his supplement to “ Childe Harold ”—a poem with many fine pas- 
sages, if not quite fulfilling the author’s expectation of equalling his 
illustrious model. 

The chief fault of Lamartine, as a poet, is diffuseness, not to say 
positive verbosity. He oftea presents beautiful and truly poetical fan- 
cies in small compass; but, generally speaking, he is needlessly circum- 
locutory. Perhaps, in this respect, he resembles Shelley more than any 
other bard of England, and he can frequently plead the redeeming 
quality of the same poet in extenuation of the charge of wordiness— 
namely, the exquisite harmony pervading the passages rendered most 
faulty by verbal amplifications. Altogether, he is likely to rank in 
future in the literature of France, very nearly in a position analogous 
to that of Shelley in England. Such a place is no mean one. 
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** And everybody praised the duke, 
Who this great fight did win—” 

“ But what good came of it at last ?” 
Quoth little Peterkin— 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 

* But ’twas a famous victory.”—Southey. 


“ And wash thy hands from guilt of bloody field, 
For blood can nought but sin, and wars but sorrows yield.”—Spenser. 


Nations, like individuals, are slow in the recognition of any principle, 
however benevolent its aspect towards them, which interferes with esta- 
blished practices, and comes into collision with the usages of society. 
They dislike its aggressive appearance. ‘They see rebuke flashing from 
its eye, and the words of its mouth say that they have erred. National 
pride is offended. Ancestral wisdom is impugned. Venerable customs, 
all but worshipped by an admiring posterity, are insulted. Sacrilege is 
committed in the temple of aristocratic fame. And the preachers of 
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the offending principle, instead of being reasoned with as rational, are 
held up to ridicule by the scribes and orators of the pet barbarity. The 
thing, in itself considered, may be all very well. It may be possible to 
affirm something really excellent in its favour. Nay, there need be no 
objection to entertain it as a speculation, to look upon it as a chimney- 
piece ornament, or as an elegantly bound volume of homilies which is 
never read; but to give it board and lodging, to treat it as one of the 
family, or to allow it a vote in social legis'ation, is out of the question, 
This is asking too much. This is carrying your amiable enthusiasm 
beyond the limits of courtesy. Keep the thing to yourselves, write 
farthing tracts about it, deliver lectures in its favour, if you will; nay, 
you may organise a society of its friends, and obtain subscriptions from 
sentimental philanthropists to keep the wheels of the machinery in motion 
—thus far nobody will oppose you; but do not obtrude your moral em- 
piricism on the notice of intelligent society, and expose not yourselves 
to the ridicule of men of worldly experience, who know the utter im- 
possibility of reducing your theory to practice. 

It is precisely thus that the friends of the great movement towards 
the abolition of the war practice have been treated by—we blush to 
write it—an influential portion of the British Press. We are not about 
to commit ourselves to the Peace Society, as such, though, if we did so, 
we should be found in the company of men whom any nation might be 
proud to call its citizens—men of character, influence, high moral 
worth, and unquestioned patriotism; and men who desire to see che 
intercommunion of nations regulated by the eternal principles of truth, 
peace, and equity. But the opposing scribes have furnished no food 
for our intellect ; they have presented no thought, in the form of objec- 
tion, whose rationality entitled it to serious consideration ; and they 
have submitted no counter proposition of sufficient weight to turn the 
scale against the lightest argument of the men who plead for the salva- 
tion of the nations from the terrible curse of war. Banter, ridicule, 
gibes—these are their “strong reasons” for “the faith that is in them.” 
Banter, ridicule, gibes—against a principle whose adoption by the world 
would save unborn generations from the terrible loss of treasures and 
blood—from the carnage, widowhood, and orphanage, and from the 
fearful crimes against society and the God of heaven, which have been 
the unfailing results and concomitants of war, ever since that “ reign of 
te:ror” was set up in the dark places of our globe! Our humanity re- 
coils, as from a poisonous reptile, from the picture of a man’s hand de- 
liberately writing words of scorn against the doctrine that it is possible to 
save mankind from the horrors of the battlefield! Banter, ridicule, gibes 
—against a principle involved in the mission of the world’s Redeemer, 
and certain of universal adoption, if not at an earlier period, on the 
same day that witnesses the universal recognition of the grand object of 
that mission! Our religion weeps over the state of heart that can turn 
the song of angels into mockery, and make the burden of their anthem 
the subject of burlesque. Are we too serious? No; the subject is one 
of intense importance to all the interests of human society—to trade, 
commerce, morals, and religion ; to this, and every other nation on the 
face of the globe; to the yet unfounded empires in our vast colonial 
possessions, whither the stream of emigration is daily bearing our friends 
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and neighbours, our sons and daughters ; and to the whole race of men, 
while the world shallendure. Instead of looking upon the peace theory 
as one of those insignificant things to which restless speculation is con- 
stantly giving birth, it presents itself to our mind as a matter of such 
grandeur and magnitude, that we know not well how to address ourselves 
to the task of speaking of it at all. If it be an imposture, let it be written 
down, reasoned down, left to perish ; but those who turn themselves 
into buffoons for hire, when the social happiness of a world is the question, 
must be told that, though it is impossible for them to blush for them- 
selves, there are men who feel ashamed that England in the nineteenth 
century should witness the humiliating exhibition. 

Had the Great Teacher done nothing more for humanity than scat- 
ter broadcast upon its breast—panting, heaving, groaning, beneath the 
weight of intolerable woes—those grand principles of light, liberty, and 
love which fell from his lips like crystal waters rushing from their native 
spring, he had established a claim to the immortal gratitude of the 
human race. In a single paragraph of his recorded speeches, may be 
found the essence of universal morality; in a sentence, the germ of 
human greatness and national weal. Standing, a man among men, 
“like unto his brethren,” and using the ordinary speech of his country, 
he yet uttered truths so divine in their character and universal in their 
application, as to convince the generations of the world that ‘ the God 
was there.” In the simplest possible language, were clothed ideas whose 
fulness, depth, and breadth, remaia to this day the monument of their 
supernal source. He was, in fact, the Legislator of the world; and 
the principles he proclaimed have been wafted by every wind of heaven, 
and, like imperishable seeds, have fallen upon many a spot throughout 
the nations of the wide earth. Without parade, without noise, without 
tumult of any kind, like the great processes of nature, they have been 
silently doing their hallowed work ; laying hold upon the intellect and 
securing the approval of men; exhibiting their harmony with the good, 
and the true, and the beautiful; overcoming hostile prejudices, and re- 
moving hindrances to their growth and development; gradually inter- 
lacing themselves with the meditations, and moulding the opinions, of 
thinkers ; and promising, from the firmness of their texture, and the 
Vitality of their spirit, a permanent residence and an ultimate sove- 
reignty on the earth. 

Or, take another view of the case. Suppose the absence of any re- 
cognition of these principles, or any appreciation of their value. It is 
deeply interesting to regard what we may call the phenomena of human 
progress. These, like so many tributary streams, have actually tended 
towards the main river. Men have slowly opened their eyes to the 
great fact, that their worldly interests lie in that direction. Put the 
thing upon the lowest and most common ground—* the religion of the 
ledger.” It has entered the minds of myriads that a peaceful inter- 
change of national products is better for all parties than national hosti- 
lity and the trade of war. The sale of bread-stuffs “ pays better” than 
that of bayonets ; bales of cotton are better than barrels of gunpowder ; 
raiment, to clothe the naked, than roaring cannon to send them to eter- 
uty; the merchant’s traveller, than the harnessed warrior ; letters of 
credit, than declarations of hostility; and friendly congratulations 
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between courts are preferable to the withdrawal of ambassadors. It is 
thought that a sheaf of wheat looks more beautiful, and is decidedly 
more useful, than a sheaf of spears; and that the erection of warehouses 
along the shores of nations, is a more unequivocal sign of prosperity 
than the building of huge hospitals to receive the maimed and mutilated 
survivors of a “tented field.” Open ports are judged superior to 
blockades; and the merchant-ship, laden to her bulwarks with the 
precious fruits of a generous earth, is deemed a finer sight than the man- 
of-war bellowing deep curses from a hundred iron throats. We are 
not much skilled in naval and military philology, but, if the best terms 
have not been used, we are confident that the thing itself has been fairly 
stated. Now we can easily fancy some poetical aspirant for the epaulet 
—whose young ambition has been fired at school by Hesiod and Achilles, 
and who has often smitten upon his thigh in search of the imaginary 
sword which was dangling there, whilst he repeated in sublime ecstacy— 


“The flag that’s braved a thousand years 
The battle and the ‘breeze; ”’ 


drawing himself up “straight as a ramrod,” and voting all this low, 
vulgar, and prosaic. ‘ Well,” we would say to this embryo conqueror, 
“Go where glory waits thee ;” but we did not vouch for the poetry of 
the thing: we put it upon the doctrine of the ledger—a book which is 
certainly not so poetical as the “ Iliad,” and which makes no mention of 
the wars of the gods; and yet, after all, though it matters not whether 
our name be Smith or Hodges, we really fancy that we have a little 
taste in the poetical line ourselves ; and though it may be a heterodox 
view of the subject, we sometimes think that there 2s more poetry in 
that very ugly thing a steam-tug, panting, and plashing, and grunting 
up the river with the weight of seven hundred tons in her wake of 
spices, fruits, and gems from India, than in the smart war-ship, riding 
at anchor, and showing her teeth, like a chained blood-hound, waiting 
only to be let loose to spring on his prey. To our imagination, there is 
more poetry in the weather-beaten faces of those hardy fellows that 
have crossed the Equator to add to the conveniences and comforts of 
civilised life, and who are now waiting with beating hearts to press 
their wives and children to their bosoms, than in the smart attire of 
that company of compulsory celibates who have received instructions to 
carry the ammunition of death to a foreign shore. We would rather 
compose a sonnet upon the peaceful village with its curling smoke, and 
shouting children, and industrious inhabitants following the plough 
and gathering the weeds from the field, than upon the same village with 
its fireless hearths, and battered cottages, and terrified little ones, and 
fainting mothers, and heart-broken husbands, even though we could 
not finish with the words—“It was a glorious victory!” And we 
should feel the inspiration of a setting sun stretching his golden rods 
across a golden field ready for the reaper’s sickle, much sooner than if 
his last beams looked down upon the blackened fields clothed in sackcloth 
by the devouring fire of the war-demon. In the first case, there would 
be a psalm of the heart to the Lord of the harvest, whose goodness crowns 
the year; in the last, there would be a bitter groan over the immeasure- 
able wickedness of our brethren of “human-kind!” Poetry, indeed: 
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Military glory, triumphal arches, bronze statues, marble monuments, 
conquering heroes, undying fame! Well, sing to the top of your voices, 
run up the gamut, and call in the grand chorus, but remember that 
every note is in mockery of a thousand groans, and every pause to renew 
the singer’s strength is filled up with the wailings of humanity, and the 
groanings of the earth longing to cast out her dead! 

Science lifts her voice in favour of international concord. Already 
has our knowledge of the properties of matter enabled us to triumph 
over difficulties, which otherwise would have been absolutely insur- 
mountable. ‘Things which our fathers knew not have come to pass. 
Our age is the era of wonders ; and surprising discoveries, the least of 
which would have been traced. by our ancestors to superhuman agency, 
are matters of such everyday occurrence, that we scarcely feel asto- 
nished at them. Human labour has been diminished, comforts increased, 
speedy intercourse with distant regions of the earth realised, chasms 
filled, valleys exalted, mountains levelled or penetrated, and the tribes 
of the long-divided human family are beginning to enjoy those peaceful 
interviews which, we believe, will be greatly instrumental in bringing 
about the time when “ Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” Discovery and invention, as. 
applied to the means of national intercommunion, will assuredly hasten 
that happy period to which the finger of prophecy so steadily points. 
Man travels by fire and talks by lightning. He rides through the hearts 
of mountains at the rate of sixty miles an hour, and carries his magic 
rods through the air and under the bed of the ocean, and discourses 
through them with distant nations in the twinkling of an eye. 


“ There runneth.an enchanted wire 
O’er the sea-bed, from shore to shore 
Of nations that were foes of yore; 

The conduit of a magic fire, 

Lightning beneath the waters’ roar. 


The skulls of ancient enemies, 

Around it lying, grimly frown 

There, where the slain of old went down, 
Through wars of hoary centuries, 

In many an action of renown, 


The flash amid those forms of death, 
Flits quick as thought from land to land; 
No hostile bolt, no deadly. brand, 

Nay: but a soft electric breath 
Warm like the grasp of friendly hand. 


A kindly spirit guides its aim, 
Benignant science bids it fly, 
Conveying question and reply; 

There’s language in that social flame, 
And France and England talk thereby.” 


Morality pleads for international concord. All the evil passions of 
uman nature have ample scope for indulgence in the war system. 
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Avarice, ambition, pride, revenge, lead to it; rapine, violence, licen. 
tiousness, brutality, cursing, blasphemy, accompany it ; torture, agony, 
broken hearts, insanity, death, follow it! Macaulay celebrates Crom. 
well’s ironsides for their honesty and purity. Shopkeepers closed not 
their shutters, servant-maids fled not to hide themselves, when the army 
of that extraordinary man halted in a town. This fact is praised by 
the eloquent historian as something extraordinary ; in which it is, of 
course, implied that the immorality of the war system is notorious! 
Bonaparte said, “If soldiers are not corrupt, they ought to be made 
so: the worse the man, the better the soldier.” Channing said, “The 
death-groan on the battlefield is awful; how much more appalling the 
spirit of murder which extorts it!” Dr Knox said, “ Morality and 
religion forbid war in its motives and consequences.” Louis Bona- 
parte said, “ War is an inheritance of the savage state, disguised by 
ingenious institutions and false eloquence.” Jortin said, “ Wars waged 
by Christian nations are notorious offences against the sixth command- 
ment.” Robert Hall said, ‘‘ War is nothing less than a temporary repeal 
of all the principles of virtue.” The Duke of Wellington said, “Men 
who have nice notions about religion have no business to be soldiers,” 
Such testimonies, some of them from exceedingly unlikely quarters, 
and therefore all the more valuable, might be multiplied a thousand 
fold. But it is unnecessary. Vice must be the consequence of sucha 
system. Rigid discipline may modify, but cannot abolish it ; and there- 
fore the best discipline would be to abolish the system which fosters it, 

But how is this to be done? There lie before us three remarkable 
documents,* the thoughtful perusal of which will furnish an answer to 
those who have not already pondered the important question. These 
documents record the sentiments of some of the most intelligent, patriotic, 
and cool-headed men in Great Britain, America, and on the Continent 
of Europe. ‘There is no rhapsody, no fanaticism, no folly. They look 
the whole question right in the face, and grapple with it in all its parts 
The men are in earnest. They believe, and therefore speak. Hear one 
of them, M. Victor Hugo :— 


“ Gentlemen, if, four centuries ago, at the period when war was made by one dix 
trict against the other, between cities, and between provinces—if, I say, some one 
had dared to predict to Loraine, to Picardy, to Normandy, to Brittanny, to Auvergne, 
to Provence, to Dauphiny, to Burgundy— A day shall come when you will no longer 
make wars—a day shall come when you will no longer arm men one against the 
other—a day shall eome when it will no longer be said that the Normans are attack 
ing the Picards, or that the people of Loraine are repulsing the Burgundians :—you 
will still have many disputes to settle, interests to contend for, difficulties to resolve; 
but do you know what you will substitute instead of armed men, instead of cavalry 
and infantry, of cannon, of faleonets, lances, pikes, and swords :—you will select 
instead of all this destructive array, a small box of wood, which you will term a bat 


* 1, Report of the Proceedings of the Second General Peace Congress, held in 
Paris, on the 22d, 23d, and 24th of August, 1849. London: Gilpin. 

2. Trois Meetings des Amis de la paix, a Londres, Birmingham, et Manchester, 
les 30 et 31 Octobre et 1 November, 1849. Paris, 

3. Report of the Proceedings of the Third General Peace Congress, held at Frank 
fort-on-the-Maine, in August, 1850. 
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Jot-box, and from which shall issue—what !—an assembly—an assembly in which you 
shall all live—an assembly which shall be, as it were, the soul of all—a supreme and 
popular council, which shall decide, judge, resolve everything—which shall make the 
sword fall from every hand, and excite the love of justice in every ‘heart—which 
shall say to each, ‘Here terminates your right, there commences your duty: lay 
down your arms ! live in peace!’ And in that day you will all have one common 
thought, common interests, a common destiny; you will embrace each other, and 
recognise each other as children of the same blood, and of the same race ; that day 
you will no longer be hostile tribes—you will be a people; you will no longer be Bur- 
gundy, Normandy, Brittany, or Provence—you will be France! You will no longer 
make appeals to war—you will do so to civilisation, If, at the period I speak of, 
some one had uttered these words, all men of a serious and positive character, all 
prudent and cautious men, all the great politicians of the period, would have cried 
out, ‘What a dreamer! what a fantastic dream! How little this pretended prophet 
isacquainted with the human heart! What ridiculous folly! what an absurd chimera!’ 
Yet, gentlemen, time has gone on and on, and we find that this dream, this folly, this 
absurdity, has been realised! And | insist upon this, that the man who would have 
dared to utter so sublime a prophecy, would have been pronounced a madman for 
having dared to pry into the designs of the Deity. Well, then, you at this moment 
say—and | say it with you—we who are assembled here, say to France, to England, 
to Prussia, to Austria, to Spain, to Italy, to Russia—we say to them, ‘A day will 
come when from your hands also the arms you have grasped will fall. A day will 
come when war will appear as absurd, and be as impossible, between Paris and 
London, between St Petersburg and Berlin, between Vienna and Turin, as it would be 
now between Rouen and Amiens, between Boston and Philadelphia. A day will come 
when you, France—you, Russia—you, Italy—you, England—you, Germany—all of 
you, nations of the Continent, will, without losing your distinetive qualities and your 
glorious individuality, be blended into a superior unity, and constitute an European 
fraternity, just as Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, Loraine, Alsace, have been 
blended into France. A day will come when the only battlefield will be the market 
open to commeree and the mind opening to new ideas. A day will come when bullets 
and bombshells will be replaced by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, by 
the venerable arbitration of a great Sovereign Senate, which will be to Europe what 
the Parliament is to England, what the Diet is to Germany, what the Legislative 
Assembly is to France. A day will come when a cannon will be exhibited in public 
museums, just as an instrument of torture is now, and people will be astonished how 
such a thing could have been. A day will come when those two immense groups, 
the United States of America and the United States of Europe, shall be seen placed 
in presence of each other, extending the hand of fellowship across the ocean, ex- 
changing their produce, their commerce, their industry, their arts, their genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, improving creation, under the eye of the 
Creator, and uniting, for the good of all, these two irresistible and infinite powers— 
the fraternity of men, and the power of God.’’* 


Hear another, Rabbi Stein :— 


“I thank God that he has permitted me, the teacher of God’s oldest revelation, to 
live to this day, to address this large and honourable assembly. Could our persecuted 
fathers rise from their graves and hear the precious word ‘ Peace,’ they would extend 
their hand to this union, formed of all the nations of the earth. Now that the ark of 
thought is come to rest on the top of the Ararat of our time, will we send out the 
dove of peace ! ‘Germany may at this moment have no voice to raise for the aim for 





* Speech at Paris, in 1849. 
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which we strive, but do not believe on that account that her sympathies are not with 
us. Germany, whose fields have so often been heaped up with the bloody bodies of 
her children—Germany cheers you on. A people which arms against itself, appears 
to me like a man who plants himself before a mirror, and strikes his own reflection, 
The standing army is perilous to freedom within and without. Not only governments, 
but also representative assemblies, are called to abolish the policy of an armed peace, 
Peace, at any price, the cabinets demand. Abolition of standing armies, at any price, 
is the ery of the people. Let the iron of the hills be no more converted into instru- 
ments of murder to divide the people, but let it be forged into rails for roads which 
may connect distant countries. Let it be said of this age, as it was of Franklin— 
‘Eripuit coelo fulmen, sceptumque tyrannis*\— ‘from heaven he wrested the lightning, 
from tyrants the sceptre.’ Never do I look upon the panting engine, or the railway 
vomiting forth its steam, but I think of the cloudy pillar by day, and the fiery pillar 
by night.” * 
Hear a third, Richard Cobden :— 


“ We are tired and disgusted with the old mode of calling in men, with swords by 
their sides and bayonets over their shoulders, to decide such matters, which should 
be left to reason and justice. Now, we bring the diplomatists of the world—the 
governments of the civilised world—to this issue with us : ‘ Will you have war, or 
will you have arbitration ?’ We say: ‘ You tell us you are as much opposed to war 
as we ; you deride us as children running up and down, declaring and preaching 
mere truisms, sentiments upon which all the world are agreed. Well, then, we say, 
if we are agreed, will you support our plan to settle those disputes which may be 
raised between nations, and which our diplomatists have taken in hand to settle them- 
selves !’ It is done in private life continually. Why, scores and hundreds of British 
acts of Parliament have been passed, requiring that such disputes should be settled 
by arbitration. The members of our houses of Parliament do not doubt the possibi- 
lity of individuals finding the means of subjecting private matters to arbitration ; and 
I say plainly, the principle you find good for individuals in every case, without excep- 
tion, you will find good for nations ; because, never let it be forgotten, that the in- 
tercourse of nations is the intercourse of individuals, that the interests of nations 
are the interests of individuals in the aggregate ; and you cannot find a better plan 
in dealing with nations, than that which is found successful in dealing with the inter- 
course of individuals.” + 


Here, then, is the gist of the whole matter, the practical solution of 
the difficulty, and a common-sense answer to the question, How is war to 
be abolished ? ARBITRATION v. WAR INCLUDFS THE WHOLE THEORY OF 
INTERNATIONAL CONCORD. With this sublime issue ever before their 
eyes, the friends of peace labour. This is the resolution at every Congress. 
Henceforth, it is superfluous to reiterate that nations ought not to go to 
war—the doctrine now is, they need not. If nations will quarrel—and, 
whilst human nature remains the same untamed thing that it has so 
long been, the probability is that offences will come—let them not em- 
broil their hands in the blood of their fellows, and slay the innocent to 
adjust the differences of the guilty—the peaceful subjects to appease the 
anger of their kings ; let them submit the subject of discord to a High 
Court of Nations, a recognised umpire, whose decision shall be final. In 
reality, it comes to this even now ; for, after the blood of myriads has 
been shed, and vast treasures worse than thrown into the midst of the sea, 





* Speech at Frankfort, 1850. + Speech at Frankfort, 1850. 
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crowned heads, or their representatives, meet to arrange the conditions of 
peace ! War settles nothing. The rage of battle contains no argument, 
Victory is not a synonyme for “right.” Defeat is not convertible into 
“wrong.” Hence, after the physical-force insanity has reduced itself to 
helplessness, reason assumes its prerogative, and, with pen, ink, and 
parchment, adjusts the dispute. When gold and life have been destroy- 
ed, and the nation lies a mangled corpse, the gordian knot is thrown to 
the umpire! How much better to have done this first! It would have 

been moral, just, rational, aye, religious, to have done so, and an appeal 
to arms would have been avoided, whilst the nations would have conti- 

nued to enjoy the inestimable blessing of peace! Let the intelligent 

advocates of this great movement hold on their way ; let them lecture, 

publish, meet in Congress, and by every other proper means preach the 

doctrine of Arbitration. They have lifted up a noble standard to the 

nations. Let them not take it down. Numbers, influence, virtue, equity, 

and piety, will assuredly gather beneath it; and, by the blessing of the 

God of peace, to their loud shout of national brotherhood, all the people 

will say, “ Amen!” 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


CHAPTER I.—OUR JOURNEY. 


Earty in the spring of 184—, a villanous Florentine Vetturino, who had 
earned the soubriquet of Marmone (the marble one), by his extreme 
sardness of head and heart, had undertaken to drive us from Milan to 
Naples. 3eing anxious to save time, we chose the short road, leading 
to Pontremoli, over the highest ridge of the Apennines. 

On reaching the little village of Cisa, we found ourselves a prey 
to one of the most common tricks of the trade, namely, the neces- 
sity of passing the night in the Osteria dell Aquila Nera, one of the 
cheapest and dirtiest of cheap and dirty osterie. As usual, when fine 
weather is worth anything to a traveller, the day had begun tolerably 
and ended detestably. A substantial pile of clouds settled upon the 
tops of the mountains, and filled the air above and below us with sleet 
and drizzle: the wind howled most inhospitably, and the road soon be- 
came as slippery as a wooden pavement aiter a drenching shower. The 
carriage seemed to be dragged through a ledge of deep clay, forming a 
strip of neutral ground between a towering crag to the right, and a 
yawning abyss to the left. Cold, tired, and hungry, we had no other 
amusement than to calculate the probability of one of the leaders slip- 
ping over the precipice to the left, or the chance of being overwhelmed 
y one of the masses of snow which threatened us on the right. We 
were not sorry to hear the creaking of the Black Eagle, as he swung 
drearily in the sleety wind, in spite of that well-known bird’s bad fame 
lor accommodating travellers. 

lhe weather was too desperate to admit of our host’s appearing to 
greet us. Marmone, who was, of course, in the worst of humours, left us 
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as soon as we alighted, and went to look after his jaded horses. We were 
hungry enough, however, not to be irritated by his want of courtesy, 
Guided by the flaring light of a huge fire which cast a comfortable glow 
over sundry little panes of cracked glass, we soon found our way into 
the kitchen, secured a place in the corner of a chimney-piece, large 
enough to accommodate half a company of infantry, dried our clothes, 
restored sensation to our toes and fingers, ordered the usual dinner— 
a pigeon and an omelet—despatched the same with no ordinary zest, 
and settled ourselves down for the rest of the evening with the custo- 
mary meerschaum, and a glass of antidote against internal cold. 

We anticipated some difficulty in securing a room for the night, and 
were not without vague apprehensions that something like a nocturnal 
visitation awaited us. 

The bed of an Italian osteria is seldom one of roses! Moreover, our 
host had informed us, in the early part of the evening, that his best 
apartments were occupied by a carriage full of travellers who arrived 
about an hour before us, and the choice of our chamber seemed to ex- 
cite no small agitation in the household. So much so, that, when we 
imperiously required a tall servant girl with red elbows and redder face 
to guide us towards our dormitory, we were followed thereto by a whole 
family of huge men, large women, and stout children, each bearing 
some species of light. But who in these days dares to own himself a 
believer in ghosts-and haunted rooms ? 


CHAPTER II.—THE PRELIMINARY PLEASURES OF AN ITALIAN BED. 


So we entered doggedly, and dismissed the attendants (who told us 
to call if we wanted anything), cocked our pistols, placed a chair against 
the door, closed the window securely, hid our purse under our pillow, 
undressed like one about to do a desperate deed, climbed up a lofty 
bedstead, dashed through its outworks of dirty hangings, and deposited 
our weary limbs upon a mattress, whose stuffing of Indian corn leaves 
crackled and rustled under our weight. A few minutes, and we should 
have been happy! But, alas! the enemy was too strong and active 
for us. For a time, we defended ourselves stoutly, but numbers, as 
usual, at last prevailed. With a groan, we abandoned the field of battle, 
and fled. Our host, summoned by a roar rather than a call, entered at 
the head of his establishment, all in a state of violent excitement. Had 
we seen anything? No, but we had felt more than we wished. Know- 
ing, by experience, that our frame requires a few minutes’ breathing 
time before making a second attempt to sleep, we ordered a mattress to 
be spread on the ground, and began to recruit exhausted nature by 
means of a certain narcotic weed, and the contents of a certain little 
bottle half bound in leather. Our host again retired, recommending 
us to the care of the holy Sant’ Antonino the younger. 


CHAPTER IIl.— OUR FIRST VISITER. 


“‘Entrate! Who can that be at the door?” 

Still a kind of scratching continued. We heard. it plainly, even 
through the roars of the Tramontana wind as it tore madly round the 
corners of the little inn, and the splashing of the torrents which were 
deluging the face of nature. 
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“Entrate.” No one, however, entered. 

We rose, not steadily, but determinately, grasped one of the tall brass 
lamps, whose wicks flickered desperately amidst the multitudinous cur- 
rents of air which assailed them, and without much difficulty opened 
the door. He was a bad looking dog, neither large nor small, evidently 
one of the low-life order. We could not but remark that we had never 
seen the breed before ; however, we at last worked up a kind of resem- 
blance between him and a poodle. His dirty black coat curled in crisp 
locks over all his body, and nearly hoodwinked a pair of staring, red, 
impudent eyes, and a muzzle detestably expressive ; his legs were short, 
crooked, and ragged, and, finally, his tail had apparently met with an 
accident which deprived it of the power of wagging. 

That dog’s manners admirably matched his appearance. He seemed 
perfectly at his ease, stalked about the room, sniffing at every object 
with the air of an owner, and seemingly resolved to pay as little atten- 
tion to us as possible. Yet, in spite of his assumed nonchalance, we 
could see by the twinkling of his villanous red eye that he was wide 
awake to all our movements. 

There was something amusing in his oddities, so we did not turn him 
out of the room; on the contrary, we addressed him politely, by every 
variety of canine name from Borrichio to Rosa, returned to our chair, 
mixed a third glass of “antidote,” looked intently at, and reflected 
upon, our strange visiter. His manners now changed from the rude to 
the peculiar. ‘lhe sniff gradually became a grunt, and he began to 
describe a series of gyrations about the room. At first, his gait was 
slow and leisurely ; it presently increased in speed, till our head actually 
swam in the endeavour to keep sight of his ragged back rushing vio- 
lently round us, and his odious eye always fixed upon the centre of the 
circle—ourselves. This continued “ usque ad nauseam ”—literally as 
well as figuratively. 

“Che il Diavolo ti pigli!” cried we, almost losing our balance, in an 
attempt to startle him by a show of offence. Our exclamation seemed 
to produce an effect upon him; he stopped suddenly, gave utterance to 
asharp yelp, flew towards the door, and evidently quitted the room. 
Surely the door was closed! We again arose, this time with greater 
difficulty. It certainly was shut, so we returned to our chair in a state 
of all-absorbing wonder, mixed another glass of antidote, and proceeded 
to consider how that dog could have passed through the door. 

“Interruptions will never cease to-night! Don’t people sleep at Cisa? 
Entrate! Come in, will you?” we exclaimed, when a low knocking 
became audible. 

This time the door was opened by a visiter of very different appear- 


ance, who carefully closed it, and advanced towards ‘us with a profusion 
of polite bows. 


CHAPTER IV.—OUR SECOND VISITER. 


Who could the old gentleman be? Probably one of the strangers 
who had secured the best rooms, and, hearing of our discomfort, had 
come to offer us a better lodging. We were too tired to rise, and he 
seemed to guess as much. With a waive of the hand, intended to for- 
bid ceremony, he sat down upon the nearest chair at the table close by 
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our side. Who can this old gentleman be? again we reflected. He 
was a man about fifty, with a very little very grey hair, pleasing features, 
distingué look, and a decidedly benevolent expression of countenance, 
His dress surprised us not a little. It was new, and fitted him well, 
yet it had a strange appearance that militated against the fitness of 
things. ‘That white cravat so accurately tied—that swallow-tailed coat 
with the red ribbon in the button hole—those boots so carefully polished 
—what had they to do on the person of an ancient gentleman, about 
midnight hours, putting up at the Black Eagle, in Cisa, amidst the 
Apennines. 

“JT think you sent for me?” said our visiter inquiringly. We as- 
sured him that we had not. He seemed surprised, hemmed two or three 
times, applied a cambric pocket-handkerchief to his mouth, and reflee- 
tively rapped the lid of his gold snuff-box. Still he sat near us, look- 
ing very polite and very benevolent. 

We forget exactly how the conversation began. One thing we do 
recollect is, that, when it did commence, it appeared as if it would never 
end. Excited by the courtly inquisitiveness of the old gentleman, we 
soon set his mind completely at ease as to our individuality, and con- 
cluded by informing him that we were en route to India for the purpose 
of joining our regiment, which had been ordered up to the —— war. 
Thus far it was Apropos: after this, digressions many and various led 
us through a variety of subjects, of which we have not retained the 
slightest recollection. We cannot as much as guess the steps by which 
we were led to discuss the pretensions of Cornelius Agrippa, and the 
magic mirror in which the beauteous Geraldine appeared to her absent 
lover. Upon this latter point we remember being sceptical. The old 
gentleman was credulous, without, however, becoming fierce. He 
smiled once or twice with a slight peculiarity of look, and hemmed per- 
haps a little oftener than before. His smile excited us ; we launched 
out into a diatribe against all believers in magic, demonology, and 
witcheraft, exulted in Lane’s Egyptian failure, and concluded with ask- 
ing our listener tauntingly, whether he could be the dupe of such im- 
postors as Dr Dee or Torreblanea ? 

Again the old gentleman smiled peculiarly. “I have studied the 
subject a little,” he quietly remarked—“ it is a very abstruse one.” 

And verily so it appeared; we nearly cried peceavi at the end of 
his dissertation upon it. 

“ But,” said he, concluding, “ perhaps you would like to see a small 
specimen of my powers. Give me your hand, I must first mesmeris¢ 
you. 

” Somehow or other, his fingers seemed to scorch our skin. Unlike 
mesmerisers, in general, he certainly succeeded. We slept soundly in 
a few minutes. 

CHAPTER V.—THE FIRST SCENE PRESENTED TO OUR VIEW. 

At first, a veil of darkness covered our eyes. Gradually the black 
background began to lighten up, and there appeared a little group ol 
figures, whose misty outlines every minute grew more liny and distinct. 

The scene was a handsome bedroom, probably in an old English 
country-house, to judge from the polished oaken wainscoting, the 
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family portraits, and the many articles of comfort and luxury which 
were strewed about it. At the further end, upon a large bed, hung 
with damask curtains, reclined a young woman, to all appearance dying. 
Her hand was clasped in that of her husband, who was sitting upon a 
chair, close by ; and, on the other side, lay a child, sleeping, with his 
tiny thumb in his mouth, utterly unconscious of all that was going on. 
Near the bed, stood an old lady, of fierce aspect, and two or three young 
ones, all dressed in deep mourning, We were certain that we had seen 
their faces before, so familiar they appeared to us; but an unusual air 
about them, and the antiquated fashions in which the figures were 
dressed, prevented our immediately recognising them. 

“Reflect, dearest Kate,” said the old lady at the conclusion of a long 
argument ; “reflect upon what you are determined todo. Your mother 
has her jointure—an ample one for a woman of her years, and-a widow, 
too; but your daughter—your younger son! what will become of them ? 
If you refuse to give up the will, all your father’s property goes to this 
boy, and who knows how he may turn out? You beggar your other 
children. Kate, dearest, be a mother to them all. Give up the will, 
let the entail be cut off, and solemnly we promise you that this boy shall 
not suffer for it.” 

All eyes were turned upon the young mother’s face, with the deep 
anxiety of interestedness. ‘‘ Mamma,” said she languidly, “you are 
right; you, my sisters, my other children, all must not suffer for the 
boy’s sake. Bring the deed; I will sign it.” 

Those around her gave short time for reflection, as they quitted the 
room immediately with their prize. ‘The husband followed them, with- 
out kissing his wife’s pale forehead; even the old nurse left the sick 
chamber. 

The child awoke, cried faintly, and clutched his parent’s night-dress 
with all the might of his little hands. The poor mother turned round 
with difficulty, and sank backwards upon the pile of pillows, weeping 
bitterly. “My boy, my poor boy, what have they made me do?” 

A violent fit of hysterics recalled the old nurse, but not the husband, 
or the mother, or the sisters. 

The scene gradually melted away before our eyes, which, to say the 
truth, had lost something of their clearness of vision. Such incidents 
are affecting for more reasons than one. 


CHAPTER VI.—ACT THE SECOND. 


’ 


After a few minutes’ interval, appeared another tableau vivant. 'Two 
figures were looking out of a drawing-room window ; the elder a youth 
about twenty, the younger not more than sixteen. A lovely little figure 
she was !—not quite fully formed, but so full of promise! How well we 
recognised those bright brown eyes, that silky hair, and soft red lips. 
From a million of charming necks and waists, we could have singled 
out that neck and waist. But this is par parenthese. She was leaning 
towards her companion, clasping his hand, and fascinating him with such 
a look of confiding and innocent love, that the poor wretch seemed quite 
overpowered by it. 

“Anne, love, pray don’t look so. I must—I must go! you know I 
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must. Would my aunt ever allow us to—to— as long as I have little 
fortune, no profession, prospects, or name? Only a few years, dearest! 
How many have made fortunes in India, and why should not 1?” 

“ But this dreadful war, Tom!” 

“Well, what of it? If I am to die, surely I should break my neck 
as certainly at some Cambridge foxhunt, as be shot by an Indian matcb- 
lock. Come, dearest cousin, you are a soldier’s daughter too. Don't 
dissuade me ; don’t, darling! Indeed, I can’t bear to see you cry.” 

This the little girl well knew. In five minutes, all her cousin’s resolu- 
tions would have melted away in half-a-dozen tears; so she wept on, 
knowing that she was winning her point. 

“ Anne,” cried a wiry voice, “and ‘Thomas, what are you two doing 
there?” 

The two turned round, and saw behind them the yellow face, purplish 
hair, glaring eyes, thin lips, and wrinkled front of the maiden aunt. 
She was gnawing the stumps of her well-bitten nails, as usual, when in 
a turbid state of mind. 

“ Anne, go to your room. ‘Thomas, your father writes that he is 
waiting for you at Gravesend; and the steamer starts from London 
Bridge at twelve—it is now nine.” 

Thomas had scarcely time to rush up to his bedroom, pen a few hurried 
lines to his cousin, and slip the note into her hand when saying good- 
by. With brimming eyes and a bursting heart, he rushed out of the 
room ; the sight of certain tears had quite unmanned him. He stood for 
a moment or two upon the staircase, but did not hear the concluding 
sentence of the maiden aunt. 

* Anne, let me see the note Thomas put into your hand. I insist upon 
it, or your mother shall be informed of the whole affair.” 


eee eee eee see see eee eee eee eee 


In spite of our drowsiness we now became seriously affected. We re- 
tain strong recollections of old maiden aunts. 


CHAPTER VII.— ACT THE THIRD. 


We had a presentiment that the third act would be somewhat tragical 
and exciting. 

The two figures re-appeared; at least, we knew that they were intended 
to be the same pair; yet they were altered. The little girl had grown 
into a lovely woman. Her figure wasstaller, its form more developed, 
and far more striking. ‘There was not so much alteration in her fea- 
tures, except that they were a little more regular, and, perhaps, less 
pretty than before. The other actor we recognised at once. <A few 
years had told heavily upon him; his hair was thin, his face had lost 
much of the appearance of youth; it seemed as if toil and care had 
stamped deep lines upon his brow. The sickness of disappointed hope 
had made him an old man before he had ceased to be a young one. — 

The pair was sitting en téte-d-téte before the fireside, both looking 1n- 
tently at the burning coals ; she with the air of a resolution permanently 
taken—he restless and agitated. 

“So Anne, dearest Anne, in seven short years of absence you have 
forgotten—— ?” 
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“No, Thomas, I have forgotten nothing. But all our friends are so 
averse to it. I cannot—I cannot _ 

“ Save me from my friends,” rejoined he bitterly. ‘“ My friends have 
ever been my worst foes, from the day when they cozened away my 
birthright till now—now that they would deprive me of all that’s worth 
living for. ‘Then there is no hope for me, dearest cousin ?” 

Anne shook her head. She could not but know why the friends were 
averse. Certainly, it was hard for poor Thomas! It was not his fault. 
She knew he had done all he could to deserve her, but he was still poor, 
so Anne shook her head. 

He looked at her for a moment; then turned his face away, deter- 
mined that she should not see his tears. A few minutes of gloomy 
silence passed slowly, very slowly. At length he rose, wished a cold 
good night, and left the room for India once more. 

At this moment, we were startled by the appearance of the old gentle- 
man’s countenance. It began to wear an expression of malicious joy, 
and display other diabolical passions. Our excitement changed into 
apprehension, and the past scenes gave us little desire to peer into 
futurity. We endeavoured to struggle, but could not—tried to shriek 
in vain, and closed our eyes; and yet saw clearly through our eyelids. 

The old gentleman was-determined to punish us for incredulity ! 

CHAPTER VIII.—ACT THE FOURTH. 

Again the black curtain fades away. 

In the far distance, lies a vast plain, studded with little villages, of 
mud houses, with here and there a few stunted mimosa trees. A nar- 
row canal divides into two equal parts.; the near one is occupied by a 
few thousand men—British troops, as their red coats, polished bayonets, 
and symmetrical order, prove. Opposite them, in a position, flanked by 
a jungle, thick with thorny underwood, stands a huge mass of barba- 
rians, gaily clad in gaudy cottons, bright silks, and satins, and flashing 
mail-coats. 'Tomtoms are sounding; the wheeling of cavalry raises 
clouds of dust, and an occasional matchlock sounds like a challenge to 
“come on.” 

The reconnoitreing is over. Hark! the steady firing of artillery is 
heard, on the left of the British line. Regularly, as on parade, the 
guns are served. Their admirable precision tells upon the enemy’s 
park, with fearful effect. At last, a column of blue smoke is seen 
slowly rising through the clear morning air; men and guns, horses and 
bullocks, are scattered round its base, like chaff before the whirlwind. 
A tumbril has blown up! At this moment the bugle rings, “advance 
in echellon from the left.” 

Steadily step off the white-faced red-coats, followed by their dark 
comrades. They charge up to the little watercourse, which separates 
them from the enemy. What makes them stand? No halt has sounded! 
The watercourse has been searped, and they have forgotten fascines. 

Once more, the barbarians take courage, and pour a shower of 
bullets upon the halting line. The British General rides up in front 
of his men, and, waving his hat, urges them on. Still they move not. 

Suddenly, the crowd before them begins to waver. A horrible con- 
fusion ensues; the din of praying and cursing, taunting and abusing, 
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is perfectly tremendous. ‘They are attacked in flank by a few hundred 
irregular horsemen, who are riding through, and cutting them down, in 
all directions. O that we could see the face of their commander, the 
thin man, on the grey Arab, who is plunging like mad, amidst the forest 
of flashing spears ! 


> eee eee eee eee eee 


It is he! a little thinner, and more yellow, with longer mustachios, 
and a fiercer look than he wore before. Could Anne but see him now! 

The infantry pours down the canal bank, and swarms up the other 
side, with the terrible British shout. Crushed by their own unwieldi- 
ness, the huge force of the enemy falls, as it were, into a thousand 
pieces. The day is ours, indeed! 

But where is the rider of the white Arab? 

Again the scene became dim, and the fearful din of war melted gra- 
dually away in the far distance. 


CHAPTER IX.—ACT THE FIFTH—SIMPLE, YET CONCLUSIVE. 


A white object seemed to advance from the background of darkness 
which supported it. Presently lines, and afterwards letters, appeared 
upon a page of what we easily recognised to be an order-book. “ The 
General commanding the ———— division of the ———— field force 
cannot allude, without the deepest regret, to the loss the service has 
sustained, by the death of Captain Thomas Dalton. ‘That gallant officer, 
heading his brave irregulars, at the critical moment of the charge, bya 
resolute attack upon the enemy’s flank, decided the fate of the day.” We 
wept with joy! 

Possibly, our unexpected gladness so disappointed the benevolent old 
gentleman, that he departed in high dudgeon. At any rate, we saw no 
more that night. 

Reader, we can vouch for the reality of the occurrences above de- 
tailed. A converted sceptic, we laugh at scepticism, and fearlessly 
throw down the gage of combat to all unbelievers. 

We are peculiarly savage upon this point, on account of the amount 
of doubt with which our adventure has been treated; even our host, 
when he appeared with the customary cup of coffee, early in the morn- 
ing after our night of visions, began to betray latitudinarian opinions. 

** Excellenza,” said the wretch, grinning broadly below his mus- 
tachios, “ What was the matter with your honour last night? Per 
Bacco! you have strewed all the furniture about the floor; you first 
called my poor poodle, then kicked him through the pannel of the door; 
and lastly, when I requested the gentleman up stairs, who is a doctor, 
to come and see you, you nearly treated him as you did Carlo.” 

* A doctor?” we exclaimed. “ Why, look at our wrist! that gentle- 
man’s fingers have left a mark, which——_” 

“Oh, Santa Maria,” rejoined the host, “is your excellency suffering 
from the nerves? Wh..t have the gentleman’s fingers to do with a 
B bite” 
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ALLINGHAM’S POEMS.* 


Ir is not often that reviewers have to notice such a first-book as Mr 
Allingham’s. As it is much more agreeable to us to praise than to find 
fault, we shall at once get rid of what we have to say about the short- 
comings of this volume, reserving our applause until all its qualifica- 
tions have been stated, and liberty remains to us to praise, without 
the unhappy aid of “but,” and “if,” and “notwithstanding.” There 
are three hundred pages in this volume; and there are not more than 
thirty of them which, in our opinion, ought to have been printed in 
their present condition. Mr Allingham, in a preface, which, though 
short, it would perhaps have been better to have omitted, says—* It is 
his hope, should he have the opportunity of making a future essay in 
literature, to show an ascent above some of those many faults and de- 
fects of which he is conscious at the present stage of his progress. One 
of the chief inducements to this publication is the belief that it will 
assist him on his way, by giving, as it were, a fresh starting-point, and 
also some external checks in calculating his position. First publiea- 
tions, especially whey they wear the shape of poetry, almost always 
afford inadequate expression to the power from which they proceed,— 
supposing them to give evidence of the existence of any genuine power; 
—yet, if all early effusions, in such cases, were to be burnt instead of 
printed, later ones would undoubtedly be deprived of some elements of 
nature.” Though, no doubt, Mr Allingham is unconscious that it is so, 
there is much more of plausible excuse than of sound reason in this. It 
iscommonly in a man’s power to correct a fault of which he is conscious; 
inany case, it shows a deficient estimate of the responsibility of appearing 
in print,to put fortha volume, like the present, abounding with faults, which 
required nothing but a few months’ labour for their removal. This isa 
sin which depends for its magnitude upon the powers of the author 
committing it. In Mr Allingham, it is a very grave error indeed. We 
would not have had him burn ail these his “early effusions;” but, for 
his own sake (more than for the sake of his readers), we regret that 
many of them were not so devoted. It would have been a worthy and 
a politic sacrifice upon the altar of his fame. As for the “ external 
check in caleulating his position” which is supplied by a publication ca- 
pable only of giving the writer a much lower position than that which 
heis perfectly capable of assuming, if he chooses to work conscientiously, 
we cannot think much of it. And it should always be remembered 
that a bad or poor work of art is a sin that can never be wiped away 
by any future repentance. As long as the British Museum and the 
Advocates’ Library are in existence, it will be upon record that Mr 
Allingham published a second-rate volume of poems, when he might 
and ought to have done better; and the greater the fame that shall be 
attained by him, the more conspicuous will his first fault appear. It 
must be a sad humiliation to a true poet to know that he has written 


* London: Chapman & Hall. 1850. 
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and published things to which an envious poetaster may point, and say, 
“This is no better than I can do !” , 

We speak with unusual freedom of Mr Allingham’s faults, because 
they are indeed his fault, and not owing to any natural defect or want 
of perception whatever. A year’s additional labour upon this volume 
would have sent it forth with.a very high degree of perfection. Mr 
Allingham possesses an ear for music which is inferior to that of no 
living poet, and few dead ones: yet most of his poems are ruined by 
lines which violate the commonest feeling for metre. His perception 
of propriety in language is admirable; and yet we come upon frequent 
instances of the utmost violence done to the genius of the English 
tongue: hideous Germanisms, in the shape of hyphen-wrought copula- 
tions of essentially independent words; omissions of the article, and in- 
vertion of the natural order of nominative and verb, for the sake of the 
metre; lazy circumlocutions, and lines deformed by dashes, when a little 
thought would have indicated some different turn of phrase, allowing of 
the legitimate comma or semicolon. In a word, although possessed of 
the vividness and warmth of fancy, knowledge and command of lan- 
guage, promptness and depth of thought, and all the rare qualities 
which are required, in combination, for the production of really finished 
poetry, Mr Allingham has descended to the production of many hun- 
dreds of verses in which none of these attributes of genius are visible. 

Having pronounced this strong censure upon the faults of Mr Alling- 
ham’s effusions, we now gladly proceed to justify by quotations the high 
praises which have been implied in it. 

The volume opens with a poem which, although it too often illus- 
trates the foregoing complaints, cannot but put the reader in a good 
humour at the outset:— 


THE PILOT'S PRETTY DAUGHTER. 


The harbour banks, all glittering gay, 

Laughed in their turn no sad adieu 
In parting from a fair spring day 

That laughingly withdrew. 
Great brilliant clouds, piled round the sea 
And hills, had left blue zenith free 
For last lark earliest star to greet ; 
When, for the crowning vernal sweet, 
Along my path I chanced to meet 

The Pilot’s pretty Daughter. 


Round her gentle, happy face, 
Dimple soft and freshly fair, 
Danced, with careless ocean-grace, 
Locks of silk-brown hair; 
Shading her cheeks, or waved behind, 
As lightly blew the veering wind, 
Unbound, unbraided, and unlooped ; 
Or when to tie her shoe she stooped, 
Below her chin the half-curls drooped, 
And veiled the Pilot’s Daughter. 


Rising, she tossed them gaily back, 
With gesture infantine and brief, 

To fall around as soft a netk 

As wilding rose’s leaf. 
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Her Sunday frock, of lilac shade 
(That choicest tint), was neatly made, 
And not too long, to hide from view 
The stout, but noway clumsy shoe, 
And stocking’s smoothly fitting blue, 
That graced the Pilot’s Daughter. 


With look half-timid and half-droll, 

And then with slightly downcast eyes, 
And blush that outward softly stole, 

Unless it were the skies 
Whose sunlight shifted on her cheek, 
She half-turn’d when she heard me speak ; 
But ’twas a brightness all her own, 
That in her firm, light step was shown, 
And the clear cadence of her tone— 

The Pilot’s lovely Daughter ! 


Were it my lot, there peeped a wish, 
To hand a pilot’s oar and sail, 

Or haul the dripping moonlight mesh 
Spangled with herring-scale ; 

By dying stars, how sweet ’twould be, 

And dawn-blow freshening the sea, 

With weary, cheery pull to shore, 

To gain my cottage home once more, 

And meet before I reached the door, 

My darling Pilot’s Daughter ! 


This element beside my feet, 
Looks like a tepid wine of gold ; 
One touch, one taste, dispels the cheat— 
’Tis salt and bitter cold : 
A fisher’s hut, the scene perforce 
Of narrow thoughts and manners coarse, 
Coarse as the curtains that beseem 
With net-festoons the smoky beam, 
Would no-way lodge my favourite dream, 
E’en with my Pilot’s Daughter. 


To the open riches of the earth, 
Endowing men in their own spite, 

The “ Poor,” by privilege of birth, 
Stand in the closest right : 

But not alone the palm grows dull 

With clayey delve and watery pull, 

And labour sends a sleepy class 

To school, a childish school to mass— 

True love will raise not sink. Alas! 

How fades my Pilot’s Daughter! 


Raise her, perhaps ?—But, Ah! I said, 
*T were wiser let such thoughts alone. 
So may thy beauty, simple maid, 
Be mine, yet all thy own: 
Joined in my free, contented love, 
With these fair gathering stars above, 
Before whose stedfast truth, it seems 
That “ Rich” and ‘* Poor” are as the beams 
And shadows on the river streams, 
That soon will sing thee into dreams, 
So passed the Pilot’s Daughter. 
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In spite of double adjectives, omissions of the article, parentheses, 
German-hyphen-wrought-copulations, italics, dashes, and imperfect adap- 
tation of pauses in the sense to the pauses of the metre, this is a lovely 
little poem. 

Had Mr Allingham’s volume been made up of such poems as the fol- 
lowing, his laurels would have been secure for ever :— 


EVENING——A CLOSE VIEW. 


Star-shadows dot our tiny lake, 
And, sparkling in between 
The dusky fringe the larches make, 
Soft stars themselves are seen ; 
Our boat and we, not haif awake, 
Go dreaming down the pond, 
Whilst slowly calls the rail, ‘* Crake, crake,” 
From meadow-flats beyond, 


The happy, circling, bounded view 
Embraces us with home; 

But up, through heaven’s star-budding blue, 
Our souls are free to roam 3 

Whence for this veil of scented dew 
That makes the earth so sweet, 

A touch of astral brightness, too, 
A peace—that is complete, 


Could we bring our minds to like the style of thing at all, we should 
confess ourselves entirely pleased with a piece called “ Justice for Ire- 


land.” It seems to us to be inferior to none of Burns’s effusions of the 
same kind:— 


Justice for Ireland! Brothers all, 
Of every creed and station ! 
Both great and small, a private call 
Hath each to serve the nation. 
The impulse of my patriot heart 
Is to advise her truly 
(Advisers have an easy part)— 
Be yours to act it duly. 


Justice for Ireland! Oh, ye bards, 
By whom her woes are bruited ; 

Her laurel wreath the Muse awards 
To strains more deeply rooted. 

For tears and rage are transient things, 
And whilst on these ye’re battened, 

The sky looks love, the gay bird sings, 
The mountain soars unflattened. 


Justice for Ireland! If ye can, 
Oh, host of writers broguish ; 

Nor paint each fellow-countryman 
As blundering or roguish. 

Think less of oddities and rags, 
And more of human-nature ; 

And, ’stead of party words and flags, 
March under something greater. 


Justice for Ireland! Oh, ye priests, 
Both Protestant and Roman, 
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Let each observe his fasts and feasts, 
But try to anger no man. 
Religion’s riud is little worth, 
The milk is in the kernel ; 
All love is of celestial birth, 
All hatred, of infernal. 


Justice for Ireland ! Echoing band 
Of empty agitators ; 

Who scorn each noiseless busy hand, 
And canonise the praters. 

Well may shrewd foes in secret scoff, 
Nor think your mouths of corking ; 

While so much steam is blowing off, 
There’s little left for working. 


Justice for Ireland! Members, dear, 
Be honest not so rarely ; 

And blush, ye landlords, praise to bear, 
For treating tenants fairly. 

Justice for Ireland! Poorer mau, 
Your evil passions bridle ; 

And to assist her, try the plan 
Of ne’er by choice being idle. 


Justice for Ireland! Brothers all, 
Of every creed and station ; 
And other counsel if ye cail, 
For saving of the nation— 
This maxim in the meantime prize, 
Nor think its plainness humbling— 
Let every one beware of lies, 
And laziness, and grumbling. 


The profound metrical feeling displayed in the piece called “'The 
Serenade,” makes bad verse inexcusable in Mr Allingham. 


Oh, hearing sleep, and sleeping hear, 
The while we dare to call thee dear, 

So may thy dreams be good, although 
The loving power thou canst not know! 
As music parts the silence, lo! 

Through heaven the stars begin to peep, 
To comfort us that darkling pine, 
Because those fairer lights of thine 
Have set into the sea of sleep, 

Yet closed still thine eyelids keep ; 

And may our voices through the sphere 
Of Dreamland all as softly rise 

As through these shadowy rural dells, 
Where starlight echo, sleeping, dwells, 
And touch thy spirit to as soft replies ; 
And, shed from gentle guardian skies, 
Till watches of the night be worn, 

May undisturbing angel-light 

Fall round thy bed,—then joyous morn 
Steal on its shadows rosy bright ! 

Good night! From far-off fields is borne 
The drowsy echo’s faint— Good night !’— 
Good-night ! Good night! 
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Mr Allingham has an excellent feeling for the supernatural and ghostly, 
“The Goblin Child of Ballyshannon,” and “The Dream,” are displays 
of great power in this way. We give the former. 


A regiment, filing row by row, 

One evening sixty years ago, 

As wintry dusk was drawing late, 
Through Ballyshannon’s old bridge gate, 
Changed pass-words with the pacing guard, 
Left wheel’d into the barrack-yard, 

And halted willingly, for tired 

The men were, drooping, soaked, and mired ; 
And even the highest in command, 

With trembling knee and fever’d hand, 
Felt on his horse almost as jaded, 

And glad to end the march as they did. 


No wonder, then, that he withdrew 

Betimes to bed ; and though ’twas true, 

His quarters here proved strange enough ; 

Snatched as they seemed, with trimming rough, 

From long disuse ; yet in a pile 

Heaped on the hearth. in good old style, 

Bogwood and turf, with jovial roar, W 
Threw ruddy blaze on wall and floor; the | 
And the new-comer thought he might, “Th 
On such a fagged November night, 
F’en in a rougher place, have found Thre 
A door to sleep’s enchanted ground. Bells 


Yet, when he tried, he tried in vain. ants 
A dim, fantastic, endless train ws 
Of striving fancies vexed his brain ; 

Till, as the weary hours went by, 

He ever grew, he know not why, 

More anxious, and his heart was sick, 

And the pulse in his pillowed ear beat thick. 


The wide, half-furnished barrack-room 

Was full of heavy midnight gloom, 

Save when the sinking coals gave birth 

To smouldering flashes on the hearth, 

And from the single darkness made 

A thousand ghostly forms of shade, 

On which the waker gezed and gazed, 

Until his thoughts grew mazed and mazed, 

And down, at length, his aching lids were weighed. 


When suddenly—O Heaven !—the fire 
Leaped up into a dazziing pyre, 

And, boldly, from the brightened hearth, 
A naked child stepped forth. 


With a total, frozen start, 

A bound—a pausing of the heart, 
He saw. It came across the floor, 
Its size increasing more and more 
At every step, until a dread, 
Gigantic form stood by his bed. 


Glaring for some second’s space 
Down into his rigid face— 
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Back it drew, with steadfast look, 
Dwindling every step it took, 

Till the naked child returned 

To the fire, which brightly burned 
To greet it; then black, sudden gloom 
Sunk upon the silent room— 
Silent, save the monotone 

Of the river flowing down 
Through the arches of the bridge, 
And beneath the casement-ledge. 
It happened when our island still 
Had nests of goblins left, to fill 
Each mouldy nook and corner close, 
Like spiders in an ancient house, 
And this one read within the face, 
Intruding on its dwelling-place, 
Lines of wo, despair, and blood, 
By spirits only understood ; 

As mortals now can read the same, 
In the letters of his name, 

Who in that haunted chamber lay, 
When we call him Castlereagh. 


With the exception of some half-dozen pieces, we have now quoted all 
the poems to which we can attribute unqualified praise. “The Light,” 
“The Witch Bride,” “The Bull,” “ In the Train,” “The Bubble,” “ The 
Three Flowers,” “ The Mother,” “ Poets and Flowers,” “Sweet Sunday 
Bells,” and “ A Fairy Dialogue,” are all notable poems; and there are few 
pieces in the volume whieh do not indicate the possession of unusual 
powers by the writer of them: but, we repeat, the execution of the 
greater number is slovenly and inefficient. 

The longest poem in the volume is a tale called the “ Music-Master.” 
The subject is beautifully chosen and managed; many passages are 
lovely and tender in the extreme; and yet, to us, the perusal of this 
story is rendered, upon the whole, a pain rather than a pleasure, by the 
constant display of fine powers in connection with the most slatternly 
execution. 

Mr Allingham has three choices before him. He may write only to 
please himself, as he appears to have done in this volume; in which 
case, he will have a small circle of admiring readers, made up of persons 
who do not know the worth of time. Or he may write to please the 
people, and, by humbling his fine powers to the service of epigrammatic 
subjects, may easily win a popularity unequalled since the flourishing 
days of Moore. Or he may become truly famous. But this he can 
only do by the most laborious cultivation of his genius, accompanied 
by a long and vexatious sacrifice of immediate reputation. In any 
case, let him not care a fig for what reviewers say, or neglect to say, of 
these his first effusions. Not one reviewer in twenty has the capacity, 
ifhe had the time, to recognise new poetry unhelped. 


















“ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR AND POET.” * 


No book has been issued from Paternoster Row, or the Strand, or, in- 
deed, from any other quarter, for many a long day, containing so much 
truth, and earnest remonstrance, and pointed rebuke, as does “ Alton 
Locke, Tailor and Poet.” It is a work of fiction; bat a work of fiction 
built up entirely, and with admirable skill, of the most stubborn facts. 
It is by far the most effective treatise on the Condition-of-England- 
question that has appeared. We donot speak of it at present as a work 
of fiction, but as a work embodying sober, extensively-existing, and 
alarming facts, touching the social and religious condition of our country, 
We certainly do not pledge ourselves to all the opinions and sentiments 
which it contains, nor do we always look upon facts from the same point 
of view; but we believe that the work merits an extensive circulation 
among the people, and more than a passing notice from the press. It 
is entirely independent; it panders to no party—at least, not offensively 
SO. 

“ Progress” is written on every page; but progress in subordination 
and obedience to the laws of God and the rights of every class of the 
community. Its politics, its esthetics, its religion, are all advanced and 
liberal, although not always sound and trustworthy. With the working 
classes, it sympathises most deeply; but it fearlessly exposes their faults 
and sins, and reads them a lesson which many of the wisest of them 
will not refuse tolearn. It appreciates all that is noble and generous, 
in the upper classes; but it mercilessly denounces their exclusiveness 
and heartlessness. It admires benevolence, but it pleads for diseri- 
mination. It bows before Christianity, but it demands life and heart in 
the pulpit, and consistency and brotherhood in the pew. It aims at 
liberty, equality, and fraternity—such as shall exist and bless men, 
when the simple, but all-powerful principles of the religion of Jesus of 
Nazareth shall be universally recognised, intelligently appreciated, and 
honestly acted upon. Before it, all parties must stand reproved ; from 
it, they may all receive much instruction, and derive not a little encour- 
agement in playing their respective parts in the shifting drama of hu- 
man life. The work appears anonymously, but it is well known that its 
author is one of the most active clergymen in the Church of England. 
This, itself, is a significant sign of the times. 

We intend to quote freely, only coming forward ourselves to con- 
nect the parts of the story, that consistency and intelligence may cha- 
racterise the analysis. 

Alton Locke was a Cockney among Cockneys. His eyes never looked 
upon nature in her richness and beauty, till he was a stripling of seven- 
teen, and yet he was enamoured of her as a poet only can. The family 
to which he belonged were poor, but respectable, and were by profes- 
sion Baptists. We are sorry to observe a want of charity in those por- 
tions of the work where this sect is introduced; but we would not 
charge the author with malice. ‘There may, indeed, exist characters 


* London: Chapman & Hall. 1850. 
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such as he deseribes in this and in every other sect; but care should 
be taken not to give character to a body from the oddities or bigotry of 
an individual, and thus to involve the whole in the same condemnation. 
Young Alton was early called to labour, though by no means of a ro- 
bust constitution: his mental faculties were in more healthful exercise 
than were his bodily members. [lis introduction to the workshop, 
where he should imbibe so much both of opinion and sentiment, which 
afterwards placed him in strange positions, and led him to experience 
bitter as well as pleasurable feelings, is thus described :— 

“ With a beating heart, I shambled along by my mother’s side next 
day to Mr Smith’s shop, in a street of Piccadilly; and stood by her side, 
just within the door, waiting till some one would condescend to speak 
to us, and wondering when the time would come when I, like the gen- 
tlemen who skipped up and down the shop, should shine glorious in 
patent-leather boots, and a blue satin tie sprigged with gold. Two per- 
sonages, both equally magnificent, stood talking with their backs to us; 
and my mother, in doubt, like myself, as to which of them was the 
tailor, at last summoned up courage to address the wrong one, by ask- 
ing if he were Mr Smith. The person addressed answered by a most 
polite smile and bow, and assured her that he had not that honour; 
while the other he—he’ed, evidently a little flattered by the mistake, 
and then uttered in a tremendous voice these words—‘ | have nothing 
for you, my good woman—go. Mr Elliot! how did you come to allow 
these people to get into the establishment ? 

‘My name is Locke, sir, and I was to bring my son here this morning.’ 

‘Oh—ah!—Mr Elliot, see to these persons. As I was saying, my 
lard, the crimson velvet suit, about thirty-five guineas. By-the-by, 
that coat ours? I thought so—idea grand and light—masses well 
broken—very fine chiaroscuro about the whole—an aristocratic wrinkle 
just above the hips—which I flatter myself no one but myself and my 
friend Mr Cooke really do understand. The vapid smoothness of the 
door dummy, my lard, should be confined to the regions cf the Strand. 
Mr Elliot, where are you? Just be so good as to show his lardship 
that lovely new thing in drab and bleu foncée. Ah! your lardship can’t 
wait, Now, my good woman, is this the young man ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said my mother ; ‘and—and—God deal so with you, sir, as 
you deal with the widow and the orphan.’ 

‘Oh—ah—that will depend very much, I should say, on how the 
widow and the orphan deal with me. Mr Elliot, take this person 
into the office, and transact the little formalites with her. Jones, take 
the young man upstairs to the work-room.’ 

I stumbled after Mr Jones up a dark, narrow, iron staircase, till we 
emerged through a trap-door into a garret at the top of the house. I 
recoiled with disgust at the scene before me; and here I was to work— 
perhaps through life! A low lean-to room, stifling me with the com- 
bined odours of human breath and perspiration, stale beer, the sweet 
‘ickly smell of gin, and the sour and hardly less disgusting one of new 
cloth. On the floor, thick with dust and dirt, scraps of stuff and ends 
of thread, sat some dozen haggard, untidy, shoeless men, with a min- 
gled look of care and recklessness that made me shudder. ‘The windows 
Were tight closed to keep out the cold winter air; and the condensed 
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breath ran in streams down the panes, chequering the dreary out-look 
of chimney tops and smoke. The conductor handed me over to one of 
the men. 

‘Here, Crossthwaite, take this younker, and make a tailor of him, 
Keep him next you, and prick him up with your needle, if he shirks; 

He disappeared down the trap door, and mechanically, as if in a 
dream, I sat down by the man and listened to his instructions, kindly 
enough bestowed. But I did not remain in peace two minutes. A 
burst of chatter rose, as the foreman vanished, and a tall, bloated, sharp- 
nosed young man next me bawled in my ear—‘I say, young’un, fork 
out the tin, and pay your footing at Conscrumption Hospital ?’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

“Aint he just green? Down with the stumpy—a tizzy for a pot of 
half-and-half,’ 

‘I never drink beer.’ 

‘Then neyer do,’ whispered the man at my side; ‘as sure as hell's 
hell, it’s your only chance.’ 

There was a fierce, deep earnestness in the tone, which made me look 
up at the speaker, but the other instantly chimed in—‘ Oh, yer don't, 
don’t yer, my young Father Mathy ; then yer’ll soon learn it here, if yer 
want to keep yer victuals down.’ 

‘And I have promised to take my wages home to my mother.’ 

‘O criminy! hark to that, my coves! here’s a chap as is goin to take 
the blunt home to his mammy.’ 

‘’Taint much of it the old’un ’Il see,’ said another. ‘ Ven yer pockets 
it at the Cock and Bottle, my kiddy, yer wont find much of it left 0 
Sunday mornings.’ 

‘Dont his mother know he’s out?’ asked another; ‘and wont she 
know it— 

Ven he’s sitting in his glory 

Half-price at the Victory ? 
Oh! no, ve never mentions her—her name is never heard. Certainly 
not, by no means. Why should it ?’ 

‘ Well, if yer wont stand a pot,’ quoth the tall man, ‘I will, that’s all, 
and blow temperance. ‘ A short life and a merry one,’ says the tailor— 


The ministers talk a great deal about port, 
And they makes Cape wine very dear, 
3ut blow their his if ever they tries 
To deprive a poor cove of his beer. 
Here, Sam, run to the Cock and Bottle for a pot of half-and-half to my 
score.’ 

A thin, pale lad jumped up and vanished, while my tormentor turned 
tome. ‘I say, young’un, do you know why we’re nearer heaven here 
than our neighbours ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t have thought so,’ answered I with a naiveté which raised 
a laugh, and dashed the tall man for a moment. ; 

‘Yer don’t? then I’ll tell yer. A cause we’re a top of the house, 


the first place, and next place, yer'll die here six months sooner nor if 


yer worked in the room below. *Aint that logic and science, Orator ?’ 
appealing to Crossthwaite.” 
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The following may be called Alton Locke’s first lessons in Chartism. 
They were given him by Crossthwaite— 

«Come on,’ he said, peevishly clutching me by the arm; ‘ what de 
you want dawdling? Are you a nursery-maid, that you must stare at 
those red-coated butchers?’ And a deep curse followed. 

‘What harm have they done you ?’ 

‘T should think 1 owed them turn enough,’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘They cut my father down at Sheffield—perhaps with the very swords 
he helped to make—because he would not sit still and starve, and see 
us starving round him, while those who fattened on the sweat of his 
brow, and on those lungs of his, which the sword-grinding dust was 
eating out day by day, were wantoning on venison and champagne. 
That’s the harm they’ve done me, my chap !’ 

‘Poor fellows! they only did as they were ordered, I suppose.’ 

‘And what business have they to let themselves be ordered ? What 
right, I say—what right has any free, reasonable soul on earth, to sell 
himself for a shilling a-day to murder any man, right or wrong—even 
his own brother or his own father—just because such a whiskered, profli- 
gate jackanapes as that officer, without learning, without any god except 
his own looking-glass and his opera-dancer—a fellow who, just because 
he is born a gentleman, is set to command greyheaded men before he can 
command his own meanest passions. Good heavens! that the lives of 
free men should be entrusted to such a stuffed cockatoo; and that free 
men should be such traitors to their country, traitors to their own flesh 
aud blood, as to sell themselves, for a shilling a-day and the smirks of 
the nursery-maids, to do that fellow’s bidding!’ 

‘What are you a-grumbling about here, my man? gotten the cho- 
lera?’ asked one of the dragoons, a huge, stupid-looking lad. 

‘About you, you long-legged cut-throat,’ answered Crossthwaite, 
‘and all your crew of traitors.’ 

‘Help, help, coomrades o’ mine!’ quoth the dragoon, bursting with 
laughter; ‘I’m gaun to be moorthered wi’ a little booy that’s gane mad, 
and tourned Chartist.’ 

‘Locke, my boy, I’ve made an ass of myself, and got into a rage, and 
broken a good old resolution and a promise that I made to my dear little 
woman—bless her!—and said things to you that you ought to know no- 
thing of for this long time; but those redcoats always put me beside my- 
self. God forgive me!’ And he held out his hand to me cordially. 

‘I can quite understand your feeling deeply on one point,’ I said, as 
I took it, ‘after the sad story you told me; but why so bitter on all? 
What is there so very wrong about things, that we must begin fighting 
about it ? 

‘Bless your heart, poor innocent! What is wrong? what is not 
wrong? Wasn’t there enough in that talk with Mackaye, that you 
= = of just now, to show anybody that, who can tell a hawk from a 
handsaw ?’ 


‘Was it wrong in him to give himself such trouble about the educa- 
tion of a poor young fellow, who has no tie on him, who can never re- 
pay him ?? 
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‘No; that’s just like him. He feels for the people, for he has been 
one of us. He worked in a printing-office himself many a year, and he 
knows the heart of the working-man. But he didn’t tell you the whole 
truth about education. He daren’t tell you. No one who has money 
dare speak out his heart ; not that he has much certainly ; but, the cun- 
ning old Scot that he is, he lives by the present system of things, and 
he wont speak ill of the bridge which carries him over—till the time 
comes.’ 

I could not understand whither all this tended, and walked on, silent 
and somewhat angry, at hearing the least slight cast on Mackaye. 

‘Don’t you see, stupid?’ he broke out at last. ‘ What did he say to 
you about gentlemen being crammed by tutors and professors? Have 
not you as good a right to them as any gentleman 2’ 

‘But he told me they were no use—that every man must educate 
himself? 

‘Oh! all very fine to tell you the grapes are sour, when you can’t 
reach them. Bah, lad! Can’t yousee what comes of education ? that any 
dolt, provided he be a gentleman, can be doctored up at school and col- 
lege, enough to make him play his part decently—his mighty part of 
ruling us, and riding over our heads, and picking our pockets, as parson, 
doctor, lawyer, member of parliament—while we—you now, for in- 
stance—cleverer than ninety-nine gentlemen out of a hundred, if you 
had one-tenth the trouble taken with you that is taken with every pig- 
headed son of an aristocrat 

‘Am I clever ?’ asked I, in honest surprise. 

‘What! haven’t you found that out yet? Don’t try to put that on 
me. Don’t a girl know when she’s pretty, without asking her neigh- 
bours ?’ 

‘Really, I never thought about it.’ 

‘More simpleton you. Old Mackaye has, at all events; though, canny 
Seotchman that he is, he’ll never say a word to you about it, yet he 
makes no secret of it to other people. I heard him the other day tell- 
ing some of our friends that you were a thorough young genius.’ 

By this time Crossthwaite had gained the ascendancy over our young 
hero, imbuing him with his opinions, which were democratic in the 
extreme, and taking him with him to the evening clubs, where he was 
the chief orator. Sandy Mackaye also, an associate of Crossthwaite’s, 
and a Scotchman, as his name imports, exerted no small influence upon 
him; but, notwithstanding the old man’s oddities, being a sort of good 
genius, his influence was rather beneficial in its tendency. He lends 
him books which he greedily devours, and by this means he not only 
makes himself acquainted with English literature, but even manages to 
gather some idea of the Latin language. With the knowledge he picks up, 
and the bitter feeling he begins to cherish towards the higher classes and 
the clergy, it will not astonish the reader to hear that he became infidel 
in his opinions. This led to his being banished the house of his mother, 
whom he never sees again alive. Alton has a cousin, George, the son 
of a wealthy grocer, and who is studying at Cambridge for the church. 
They meet, and in their rambles visit the Dulwich Gallery, where 
Alton, while gazing in raptures upon Guido’s “ St Sebastian,” comes 
into contact with a living figure by whom he is captivated and enslaved 
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—the fair Lillian. He now began to write poetry, was thrown out of 
work by a strike, visited Cambridge, met with patrons there, under 
whose auspices his poems were published, found his lost idol, who 
turned out to be the niece of the scientific dean, his patron. Under 
the dean’s influence, he expunges all the verses containing extreme 
political and social notions, basks a while in the light of men of science 
and cultivated women. His book produces a sensation, newspapers 
applaud it, and sentimental ladies weep over its pages, and even sing 
some of its songs in aristocratic drawing-rooms. 

Alton takes leave of his cousin in Cambridge, of whom he has formed 
no very favourable opinion, and returns to London, where he lives— 
rather attempts to live—by his pen, contributing to Mr O’F lynn’s news- 
paper—the paper of the people. ‘The Irish editor and our hero don’t 
work long together. ‘They part, and his quondam friend attempts 
to write him down, which he succeeds in doing for a time, having fer- 
reted out everything connected with his suppressing his political opi- 
nions in his book to please the ‘ aristocrats,” and lays things to his 
charge of which he was entirely ignorant. 

Though toiling day by day with his pen for bread, Locke was always 
ready to lend a helping hand to those in need. Farmer Porter, with 
whom he had become acquainted when at Cambridge, had come to 
London in search of a long lost son, who, it was believed, was impri- 
soned in some sweater’s den. 

Much search had been made, and hope had almost died away, when, 
“as I passed through Covent-Garden,” our hero relates, “a pretty young 
woman stopped me under a gas-lamp. I was pushing on, when I saw 
that it was Jemmy Downes’s Irish wife, and saw, too, that she did not 
recognise me. A sudden instinct made me stop and hear what she had 
{0 say. 

‘Sure, then, and yer a tailor, my young man ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, nettled a little that my late loathed profession still be- 
trayed itself in my gait. 

‘From the counthry ?’ 

I nodded, though I dare not speak a white lie to that effect. I fancied 
that, somehow, through her I might hear of poor Kelly and his friend 
Porter. 

‘Ye’ll be wanting work, thin?’ 

‘Thave no work,’ 

‘Och, then, it’s I can show ye the flower o’ work, I can. Bedad, 
there’s a shop [ know of where ye’ll earn—bedad, if ye’re the ninth part 
of aman, let alone a handy young fellow like the looks of you. Och, 
yell earn thirty shillings the week to the very least—an’ beautiful 
lodgings Och, thin, just come and see ’em—as chape as mother’s milk ! 
Come along thin—och, it’s the beauty ye are—just the nate figure for 
4 tailor,’ 

The fancy still possessed me; and I went with her through one dingy 
back street after another. She seemed to be purposely taking an in- 
direct road, to mislead me as tomy whereabouts; but, after a half-hour’s 
walking, I knew, as well as she, that we were in one of the most mise- 
rable slop-working nests of the east-end. She stopped at a house-door, 
and hurried me in, up to the first floor, and into a dirty, slatternly par- 
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lour, smelling infamously of gin, where the first object I beheld was 
Jemmy Downes, sitting before the fire, three-parts drunk, with a couple 
of dirty, squalling children on the hearth-rug, whom he was kicking 
and cuffing alternately. 

‘ Och, thin, ye villain, bating the poor darlints whinever I lave yea 
minute!’ and pouring out a volley of Irish curses, she caught up the 
urchins, one under each arm, and kissed and hugged them till they were 
nearly choked. ‘ Och, ye plague o’ my life! As drunk as a baste ; an’ 
I brought home this darlint of a young gentleman to help ye in the 
business.’ 

Downes got up, and, steadying himself by the table, leered at me with 
lack-lustre eyes, and attempted a little ceremonious politeness. How 
this was to end I did not see; but I was determined to carry it through, 
on the chance of success, infinitely small as that might be. 

‘ A’ I’ve towld him thirty shillings a week’s the least he'll earn; and 
charges for board and lodging only seven shillings.’ 

‘ Thirty !—she lies; she’s always a lying; don’t you mind her. Five- 
and-forty is the werry lowest figure. Ask my respectable and most 
piousest partner, Shemei Solomons. Why, blow me, it’s Locke!’ 

‘Yes, it is Locke; and surely you’re my old friend, Jemmy Downes? 
Shake hands. What an unexpected pleasure to meet you again!’ 

‘Werry unexpected pleasure. ‘Tip us your daddle! De-lighted, de- 
lighted, as I was saying, to be of the least use to yer. Take a caulker? 
Summut heavy, then? No? ‘Tak’ a drap o’ kindness yet, for auld 
langsyne ?”’ 

‘ You forget I was always a teetotaller.’ 

‘ Ay,’ with a look of unteigned pity. ‘ An’ you’re a going to lend us 
a hand? Qh, ah, perhaps you’d like to begin? Here’s a most beautiful 
uniform, now, for a markis in her Majesty’s Guards; we don’t mention 
names— tarn’t business like. P’rhaps you’d like best to work here to- 
night, for company—‘ for auld langsyne, my boys ;’ and I’ll introduce 
you to the gents up-stairs to-morrow.’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘ Pll go up at once, if you’ve no objection.’ 

‘ Och, thin, but the sheets isn’t aired —no—faix; and I’m thinking the 
gentlemen as is a going isn’t gone yet.’ 

But I insisted on going up at once; and, grumbling, she followed me. 
I stopped on the landing of the second floor, and asked which way; and, 
seeing her in no hurry to answer, opened a door, inside which I heard 
the hum of many voices, saying, in as sprightly a tone as I could mus- 
ter, that I supposed that was the workroom. As I had expected, a 
fetid, choking den, with just room enough in it for the seven or eight 
sallow, starved beings, who, coatless, shoeless, and ragged, sat stitching, 
each on his truckle-bed. I glanced round; the man whom I sought 

was not there. My heart fell; why it had ever risen to such a pitch of 
hope, I cannot tell; and half cursing myself for a fool, in thus wildly 
thrusting my head into a squabble, I turned back and shut the door, say- 
ing—‘ A very pleasant room, ma’am, but a leetle too crowded.’ 

Before she could answer, the opposite door opened; and a face ap- 
peared—unwashed, unshaven, shrunken to a skeleton. I did not re- 
cognise it at first. 

‘ Blessed Vargen! but that wasn’t your voice, Locke ?’ 
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‘And who are you ?’ 

‘Tear and ages! and he don’t know Mike Kelly!’ 

My first impulse was to catch him up in my arms, and run down 
stairs with him. I controlled myself, however, not knowing how far 
he might be in his tyrant’s power. But his voluble Irish heart burst 
out at once—‘ Oh! blessed saints, take me out o’ this!—take me out, 
for the love of Jesus !—take me out o’ this hell, or I’ll go mad intirely! 
Och! will nobody have pity on poor sowls in purgatory—here in prison 
like negur slaves! We're starved to the bone, we are, and kilt intirely 
with cowld.”’ And as he clutched my arm, with his long, skinny, trem- 
bling fingers, I saw that his hands and feet were all chapped and bleeding. 
Neither shoe nor stocking did he possess; his only garments were a 
ragged shirt and trousers ; and—and, in horrible mockery of his own 
misery, a grangl new flowered satin vest, which to-morrow was to figure 
in some gorgeous shop-window! ‘Och! Mother of Heaven!’ he went 
on, wildly, ‘ when will I get out to the fresh air? For five months, I 
haven’t seen the blessed light of sun, nor spoken to the praste, nor ate 
abit o’ mate, barring bread-and-butter. Shure, its all the blessed Sab- 
baths and saints’ days I’ve been a-working like a haythen Jew, and 
niver seen the insides 0’ the chapel, to confess my sins, and me poor 
sowl’s lost intirely—and they’ve pawned the relaver* this fifteen weeks, 
and not a boy of us iver sot foot in the street since.’ 

‘Vot’s that row ?’ roared at this juncture Downes’s voice from below. 

‘Och, thin,’ shrieked the woman, ‘here’s that thief 0’ the warld, 
Micky Kelly, slandhering o’ us before the blessed heaven, and he ow- 
ing £2:14: 4d, for his board an’ lodgin’, let alone pawn-tickets, and 
goin’ to rin away, the »lack-hearted ongrateful sarpent!’ And she be- 
gan yelling indiscriminately ‘ Thieves!’ ‘murder!’ * blasphemy !’ and 
such other ejaculations, which (the English ones at least) had not the 
slightest reference to the matter in hand. 

‘T’'ll come to him!’ said Downes, with an oath, and rushed stumbling 
up the stairs, while the poor wretch sneaked in again, and slammed the 
door too. Downes battered at it, but was met with a volley of curses 
from the men inside; while, proiiting by the Babel, I blew out the 
light, ran down stairs, and got safe into the street.” 

In a few hours, Mike Kelly, Crossthwaite’s brother-in-law, and young 
Porter, are rescued ; but the other poor wretches, though offered their 
liberty, preferred to go back to toil and die in the sweater’s den. ‘The 
old man and his son went home next day, promising Locke, if he would 
come to see them, ‘* twa hundert acres of the best partridge-shooting, and 
wild ducks as plenty as sparrows ; and to live in clover till he burst, if 
he liked.” 

Our hero is carried away, notwithstanding certain cautions adminis- 
tered by his old friend, Sandy Mackaye, in homely, but strong “ daw- 
rick,” as he called it, with a newly-arrived preacher of the Emersonian 
school. He struggles with the slavery of the press, and refuses to pros- 
titute his talents to the vile purposes of unscrupulous party rage and 
malice. Circumstances bring him again into connection with his cousin, 





* A coat kept by the coatless wretches in these sweaters’ dungeons, to be used by 
each of them in turn when they want to go out. 
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who is now discovered to be a rival. Meanwhile, Alton loses influence 
with the working men, is strongly suspected of leaning to the aristocracy, 
and is hooted from democratic meetings. Determined to redeem his 
character, he volunteers to go to the country, where a rising among the 
peasantry was expected, as a deputation from the London Chartists, and 
vehemently claims to be appointed. The gathering is to be in the 
neighbourhood of Cambridge, and he attends the meeting, of which the 
following is a graphic description :— 

“There were many women among them, talking shrilly, and looking 
even more pinched and wan than the men. I remarked, also, that many 
of the crowd carried heavy sticks, pitchforks, and other tools which 
might be used as fearful weapons—an ugly sign, which I ought to have 
heeded betimes. They glared with sullen curiosity at me and my Lon- 
doner’s clothes, as, with no small feeling of self-importance, 1 pushed 
my way to the foot of the stone. ‘The man who stood on it, seemed to 
have been speaking some time. His words, like all I heard that day, 
were utterly devoid of anything like eloquence or imagination—a dull 
string of somewhat incoherent complaints, which derived their force 
only from the intense earnestness which attested their truthfulness. As 
far as I can recollect, I will give the substance of what I heard; but, 
indeed, I heard nothing but what has been bandied about from news- 
paper to newspaper for years—confessed by all parties, deplored by all 
parties, buf never an attempt made to remedy it :— 

‘They farmers makes slaves on us. I can’t hear no difference be- 
tween a Christian and a nigger, except they flogs the niggers and 
starves the Christians; and I don’t know which I’d choose. I served 
Iarmer seven year, off and on, and arter harvest he tells me he’s 
no more work for me, nor my boy nether, acause he’s getting too big 
for him, so he gets a little ’un instead, and we does nothing; and my 
boy lies about, getting into bad ways, like hundreds more; and then we 
goes to board, and they bids us go and look for work; and we goes up 
next part to London. I couldn’t get none; they’d enough to do, they 
said, to employ their own; and we begs our way home, and goes into the 
Union, and they turns us out again in two or three days, and promises 
us work again, and gives us two days’ gravel-pecking, and then says 
they has no more for us, and we was sore pinched, and laid a-bed all 
day; then next board-day we goes to ’em, and they gives us one day 
more, and that threw us off another week; and then next board-day we 
goes into the Union again for three days, and gets sent out again: and 
so I’ve been starving one half of the time, and they putting us off and 
on o’ purpose like that; and I’ll bear it no longer, and that’s what ! 
says.’ : 

He came down, and a tall, powerful, well-fed man, evidently in his 
Sunday smock-frock and clean yellow leggings, got up and began:—‘I 
hav’n’t no complaint to make about myself. I’ve a good master, and the 
parson’s a right kind ’un, and that’s more than all can say, and the 
squire’s a real gentleman; and my master, he don’t need to lower his 
wages. [ gets my ten shillings a-week all the year round, and harvest- 
ing, and a pig, and-a ’lotment—and that’s just why I come here. If I 
can get it, why can’t you?’ 

‘*Cause our masters baint like yourn,’ 
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‘No, by George, there baint no money round here away like that, I 
can tell you.’ 

‘And why aint they?’ continued the speaker. ‘ There’s the shame 
on it. ‘There’s my master can grow five quarters, where yourn only 
grows three; and so he can live and pay like a man, and so he say he 
don’t care for free trade. You know, as well as I, that there’s not half 
o the land round here grows what it ought. They aint ro money to 
make it grow more, and, besides, they wont employ no hands to keep it 
clean. LI come across more weeds in one field here, than I’ve seen for 
nine year on our farm. Why arn’t some o’ you a-getting they weeds 
up? It’ud pay ’em to farm better—and they knows that, but they’re 
too lazy; if they can just get a living off the land, they don’t care; and 
they’d sooner save money out 0’ your wages, than save it by growing 
more corn: its easier for ’em, it is. There’s the work to be done, and 
they wont let you do it. There’s you crying out for work, and work 
erying out for you, and nether of you can get to the other. I say that’s 
ashame, Ido. I saya poor man’saslave. He daren’t leave his parish 
—nobody wont employ him, as can employ his own folk. And if he 
stays in his parish, it’s just a chance whether he gets a good master or 
abad’un. He can’t choose, and that’s a shame, it is. Why should he 
go starving because his master don’t care to do the best by the land? 
If they can’t till the land, I say, let them get out of it, and let them work 
itascan. And I think as we ought all to sign a petition to Govern- 
ment, to tell ’em all about it; though I don’t see as how they could help 
us, unless they’d make a law to foree the squires to put in nobody to a 
farm as hadn’t money to work it fairly.’ 

‘I says,’ said the next speaker, a poor fellow whose sentences were 
continually broken by a hacking cough, ‘just what he said. If they 
can’t till the land, let them do it as can. But they wont; they wont 
let us have a scrap on it, though we’d pay ’em more for it nor ever they’d 
make for themselves. But they says it ud make us too independent, if 
we had an acre or so o’ land; and so it ’ud, for they. And so I says as 
he did—they want to make slaves on us altogether, just to get the flesh 
and bones off us at their own price. Look you at this here down. If I 
had an acre on it to make a garden on, Id live well with my wages, off 
andon. Why, if this here was in garden, it ud be worth twenty, forty 
times, o’ that it be now. And last spring I lays out o’ work from 
Christmas till barley-sowing, and I goes to the farmer and axes for a 
bit a land to dig and plant a few potatoes, and he says—‘ You be d—d! 
If you’re minding your garden after hours, you'll not be fit to do a pro- 
per day’s work for me in hours; and [I shall want you by-and-by, when 
the weather breaks’ (for it was frost most bitter, it was). ‘ And if you 
gets potatoes, you'll be getting a pig—and then you'll want straw, and 
meat to fat ’un—and then I’ll not trust you in my barn, I can tell ye;’ 
and so there it was. And if I’d had only one half acre of this here very 
down as we stands on, as isn’t worth five shillings a-year—and I'd a 
given ten shillings for it—my belly wouldn’t a’ been empty now. Oh, 
they be dogs in the manger, and the Lord ’il reward ’em therefor! 
First they says they can’t afford to work the land ’emselves, and then 
they waint let us work it ether. ‘Then they says prices is so low, they 
can’t keep us on, and so they lowers our wages; and then when prices 
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goes up ever so much, our wages don’t go up with ’em. So, high prices 
or low prices, it’s all the same. With the one, we can’t buy bread, and 
with the other, we can’t get work. I don’t mind free trade—not I: to 
be sure, if the loaf’s cheap, we shall be ruined; but if the loaf’s dear, 
we shall be starved—and for that, we is starved now. Nobody don’t 
care for us; for my part, I don’t much care for myself. A man must 
die some time or other. Only I thinks if we could some time or other 
just see the queen once, and tell her all about it, she’d take our part, 
and not see us put upon like that, I do,’ 

‘Gentlemen!’ cried my guide, the shoemaker, in a somewhat con- 
ceited and dictatorial tone, as he skipped up by the speaker’s side, and 
gently shouldered him, ‘it an’t like the ancient times as I’ve read of, 
when any poor man as had a petition could come promiscuously to the 
king’s royal presence, and put it direct into his own hand, and be treated 
like a gentleman. Don’t you know as how they locks up the queen 
now-a-days, and never lets a poor soul come anear her, lest she should 
hear the truth of all their iniquities? Why, they never lets her stir out 
without a lot o’ dragoons with drawn swords, riding all around her; and 
if you dared to go up to her to ax mercy, whoot! they’d chop your head 
off before you could say, ‘ Please your majesty. And then the hypo- 
crites say as it’s to keep her from being frightened—and that’s true— 
for its frightened she’d be, with a vengeance, if she knowed all that they 
grand folks make poor labourers suffer, to keep themselves in power and 
great glory. I tell ye, ’tarnt perpracticable, at all, to ax the queen for 
anything; she’s afeard of her life on ’em. You just take my advice, 
and sign a round-robin to the squires; you tell em as you're willing to 
till the land for ’em, if they’ll let you. ‘There’s draining and digging 
enough to be done as ’ud keep ye ail in work, arn’t there?’ 

‘ Ay, ay; there’s lots o’ work to be done, if so be we could get at it. 
Everybody knows that.’ 

‘ Well, you tell em that. Tell ’em here’s hundreds and hundreds of 
ye starving, and willing to work; and then tell ’em, if they wont find 
ye work, they shall find ye meat. There’s lots o’ victuals in the larders 
now; haven’t you as good a right to it as their jackanapes o’ footmen? 
The squires is at the bottom of it all. What do you stupid fellows go 
grumbling at the farmers for? Don’t they squires tax the land twenty 
or thirty shillings an acre? and what do they do for that? ‘The best 
‘of ’em, if he gets five thousand a-year out o’ the land, don’t give back 
five hundred in charity, or schools, or poor-rates; and what's that to 
speak of? And the main of ’em—curse ’em!—they drains the money 
out o’ the land, and takes it up to London, or into foreign parts, to spend 
on fine clothes and fine dinners; or throws it away at elections, to make 
folks beastly drunk, and sell their souls for money, and we gets no good 
on it. I'll tell you what it’s come to, my men—that we can’t afford no 
more landlords. We can’t afford ’em, and that’s the truth of it!’ 

The crowd growled a dubious assent. 

‘Oh, yes, you can grumble at the farmers, acause you deals with them 
first-hand ; but you be too stupid to do aught but hunt by sight. I 
be an old dog, and I hunts cunning. I sees farther than my nose, I 
does. I larnt politics in London when I was a ’prentice, and | aint for- 
gotten the plans of it. Look you here. ‘he farmers, they say they 
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can’t live unless they can make four rents—one for labour, and one for 
stock, and one for rent, and one for themselves; aint that about right ? 
Very well; just now they can’t make four rents—in course they can’t. 
Now, who’s to suffer for that ?—the farmer as works, or the labourer as 
works, or the landlord as does nothing? But he takes care on himself. 
He wont give up his rent—not he. Perhaps he might give back ten per 
cent., and what’s that ?—two shillings an acre, maybe. What’s that if 
corn falls two pound a load, and more? Then the farmer gets a stint- 
ing, and he can’t stint hisself—he’s bad enough off already; he’s forty 
shillings out o’ pocket on every load of wheat—that’s eight shillings, 
maybe, on every acre of his land on a four-course shift ; and where’s the 
eight shillings to come from, for the landlord's only given him back two 
onit? He can’t stint hisself, he daren’t stint his stock, and so he stints 
the labourers; and so it’s you as pays the landlord’s rent—you, my 
boys, out o’ your flesh and bones, you do—and you can’t afford it any 
longer, by the look of you—so just tell ’em so!’ 

This advice seemed to me as sadly unpractical as the rest. In short, 
there seemed to be no hope, no purpose, among them—and they felt it ; 
and 1 could hear, from the running comment of murmurs, that they 
were getting every moment more fierce and desperate at the contem- 
plation of their own helplessness—a mood which the next speech 
was not likely to soften. A pale, thin woman scrambled up on the 
stone, and stood there, her scanty and patched garments fluttering in 
the bitter breeze, as, with face sharpened with want, and eyes fierce 
with misery, she began, in a querulous, scornful falsetto:—‘I.am an 
honest woman. I brought up seven children decently, and never asked 
the parish for a farden, till my husband died. ‘Then they tells me I 
can support myself and mine—and so I does. Early and late I hoed tur- 
mits, and early and late I rep, and left the children at home to mind each 
other; and one on ’em fell into the fire, and is gone to heaven, blessed 
angel! and two more it pleased the Lord to take in the fever; and the 
next, I hope, will soon be out o’ this miserable, sinful world. But look 
you here: three weeks agone, I goes to the board. I had no work. 
They say they could not relieve me for the first week, because 1 had 
money yet to take.—The hypocrites! they knowing as I couldn’t but 
owe it all, and a lot more beside. Next week they sends the officer to 
inquire. ‘That was ten days ago, and we starving. ‘lhen, on board- 
day, they gives me two loaves. ‘Then, next week, they takes it off again. 
And when I goes over (five miles) to the board to ax why—they’d find 
me work—and they never did; so we goes on starving for another 
week—for no one wouldn’t trust us; how could they, when we was in 
debt already a whole lot ?—you’re all in debt!’ 

‘That we are.’ 

‘'There’s some here as never made ten shillings a-week in their lives 
as owes twenty pounds at the shop!’ 

‘Ay, and more—and how’s a man ever to pay that?’ 

‘So this week, when I comes, they offers me the house. Would I go 
into the house? ‘They’d be glad to have me, acause I’m strong and 
hearty, and a good nurse. But would I, that am an honest woman, go 
to live with they offscourings—they ”—(she used a strong word)— 
“would I be parted from my children? Would I let them hear the 
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talk, and keep the company as they will here, and learn all sorts 0’ si: 
that they never heard on, blessed be God! I'll starve first, and see 
them starve too—though, Lord knows, its hard.—Oh! its hard,” she 
said, bursting into tears—“ to leave them as I did this morning, erying 
after their breakfasts, and I none to give ’em. I’ve got no bread— 
where should 1? I’ve got no fire—how can I give one shilling and 
sixpence a hundred for coals? And if I did, who'd fetch ’em home? 
And if I dared break a hedge for a knitch o’ wood, they’d put me in 
prison, they would, with the worst; what be I todo? What be you 
going todo? That’s what [ came here for. What be ye going to do 
for us women—us that starve and stint, and wear our hands off for you 
men and your children, and get hard words, and hard blows from you? 
—QOh! if I was a man, I know what I’'d do, Ido! But I don’t think 
you be men, three parts 0’ you, or you'd not see the widow and the 
orphan starve as you do, and sit quiet and grumble, as long as you keep 
your own bodies and souls together. Eh! ye cowards!’ ” ; 

Alton addresses the meeting, grows excited, rouses the feelings of the 
starving wretches, they become uncontrollable, and, in spite of all his 
efforts, break off, and plunder and burn the neighbouring property. Our 
hero is seized, brought to trial, and condemned on the evidence of men 
who were themselves the guilty parties, to three years’ imprisonment. 

He left his dungeon, soured in spirit and full of discontent, a despe- 
rate man. His rival is about to marry Lillian ; he dashes wildly into 
the insane schemes of the physical-force Chartists, which were so ludi- 
crously broken up on the memorable 10th of April. Accidentally, he is 
brought into contact again with the miserable sweaters, and witnesses 
the horrible end of poor Jemmy Downes and his family. He is seized 
with brain fever, and awakes to consciousness, from a long symbolical 
dream, to be told that his cousin has died of the same disease, derived, 
in both cases, though by different channels, from the sweater’s den. By 
the visits of Lady Ellerton, cousin to Lillian, both he and Crossthwaite 
are brought to see matters in a very different light. ‘They still, indeed, 
remain attached to Chartism; but they become converis to the religion 
of Jesus Christ, and see in the universal adoption and practice of its prin- 
ciples the surest guarantee of the success of political liberty and social 
happiness. By the will of old Mackaye, who died on the eve of the 10th 
of April, sorely bewailing the madness of the workmen, Crossthwaite has 
received a sum of money, on condition that he goes to some new country 
for the space of seven years. ‘The benevolent Lady Ellerton sends poor 
Alton with his friend, and generously makes provision for him for 
three years, because of his health being entirely shattered. The vessel 
anchors by the shore of Texas, but our hero was not permitted to set 
foot on the new land—the land of liberty. His last words were words 
of hope :— 

“ Yes! I have seen the land! Like a purple fringe upon the golden 
water, ‘ while the parting day dies like the dolphin,’ there it lay upon 
the far horizon—the great young free New World!—and every tree, 
und flower, and insect on it new—a wonder and a joy—which [ shall 
never see... . . No, I shall never reach the land. I felt it all along. 
Weaker and weaker, day by day, with bleeding lungs and failing limbs, 
I have travelled the ocean-paths. The iron has entered too deeply into 
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my soul... . . Hark! Merry voices on deck are welcoming their fu- 
ture home. Laugh on, happy ones!—come out of Egypt and the house 
of bondage, and the waste and howling wilderness of slavery and com- 
petition, workhouses and prisons, into a good land and large—a land 
flowing with milk and honey, where you will sit every one under his 
own vine and his own fig-tree, and look into the faces of your rosy 
children, and see in them a blessing and not a curse! Oh, England! 
stern mother-land, when wilt thou renew thy youth? Thou wilderness 
of man’s making, not God’s!. . . . Is itnot written that the days shall 
come when the forest shall break forth into singing, and the wilderness 
shall blossom like the rose? Hark! again, sweet and clear, across the 
still night sea, ring out the notes of Crossthwaite’s bugle—the first 
luxury, poor fellow, he ever allowed himself; and yet not a selfish one, 
for music, like mercy, is twice blessed—‘ It blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes.’ There is the spirit-stirring marching air of the Ger- 
man workman students: 
‘ Thou, thou, thou, and thou, 
Sir Master, fare thee well!” 

Perhaps a half-reproachful hint to the poor old England he is leaving. 
What a glorious metre! warming one’s whole heart into life and energy! 
If I could but write in such a metre one true people’s song, that should 
embody all my sorrow, indignation, hope—fitting last words for a poet 
of the people—for they will be my last words Well, thank God! 
at least I shall not be buried in a London echurchyard!- It may be a 
foolish faney—but I have made them promise to lay me up among the 
virgin woods, where, if the scul ever visits the place of its body’s rest, 
I may snatch glimpses of that natural beauty from which I was barred 
out in life, and watch the gorgeous flowers that bloom above my dust, 
and hear the forest birds sing around the Poet’s grave. 

Hark to the grand lilt of the ‘Good Time Coming!’—Song which 
has cheered ten thousand hearts, which has already taken root that it 
may live and grow for ever—fitting melody to soothe my dying ears !— 
Ah! how should there not be a good time coming ?— Hope, and trust, 
and infinite deliverance !—a time such as eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered fnto the heart of man to coneeive!—coming 
surely, soon or late, to those for whom a God did not disdain to die!” 

The outline of this story, furnished in the foregoing pages, is not by 
any means perfect, and no criticism has been mingled with the analysis. 
We have intentionally presented only one phase of the book; but we_ 
are persuaded that the reader, notwithstanding, needs no further evi- 
dence to prove to him that “ Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet,” is the type 
of a large class among our artisans, and that, though his philosophy may 
not always be sound, the words that he utters demand the serious atten- 
tion of patriot, philanthropist, and Christian. 
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Tue Cockney IN ScottanD. By Juntus JAVELIN, Esq. With nume- 

rous Illustrations. Edinburgh: H. Paton. 
WE had the pleasure of being introduced to Junius Javelin on his late 
visit to Auld Reekie, and a more interesting juvenile we have seldom 
set eyes on. To the beau ideal in person, and accomplished manners of 
a perfect gentleman, he united a store of first-rate talents, which most un- 
assumingly (their crowning charm) developed themselves in his conver- 
sation, pencil, and pen. His society was indeed a treat; for, without any 
effort or affectation, he threw himself, in succession, into a crowd of cha- 
racters, throwing the company by turns into convulsions of laughter or 
floods of tears: and not the least interesting part of his own character 
was, that, with a quick and exquisite sense of the ridiculous, the expres- 
sion of his beautiful and intellectual countenance was deeply shaded, in 
his silent moments, with a young melancholy, which never failed to 
affect the gazer with an irresistible and sympathising tenderness. He 
is the son of a talented Indian officer, and has been educated as a civil 
engineer. The bursting of the steam-engine threw him, like hundreds 
of other young stokers, into the mud, and on their own resources. After 
furnishing embellishments for some of the London comicals with much 
success, Javelin took advantage of a visit to Scotland to sing out in 
Auld Reekie, “ Wha wants me?” He took up his position there, in a dis- 
mal den in the Auld Toon. 

As the first specimen of his skill, he flung into the bookshop-windows 
a couple of Edinburgh caddies. For them we challenge the very first 
place of veritable representations of Scottish bipeds of that original por- 
tion of the Celtic race. When they first appeared, we were amused, at 
a bookshop we entered, whose window was darkened by gazers and 
grinners outside, to hear different admirers exclaiming—“ Eh, man, I 
ken baith o’ them chaps; they stand up in Nicolson Street !” “I dinna 
ken what they ca’ them,” said another, “ but I ken their faces grand; 
they’re doon i’ the Cowgate, baith o’ them.” This was the best testi- 
mony to their merit. We asked Junius if he had any particular porters 
in his eye. He said, “ No; I had the whole original race in my eye, and 
tried to embody their essences.” It is to be regretted that Modern 
Athens did not smile more graciously on the gifted and interesting 
young adventurer, and retain him, to give lasting form to her charae- 
teristics; and yet it is better for himself that her neglect was kindness, 
as he might have laboured on and wasted his youthful time and prime 
in endeavouring to procure a precarious livelihood on the “ Cross- 
cassies,” instead of going forth into a wider and fairer field, as he is noW 
doing, being aboard “'The Ohio,” on the Atlantic, to try his pen and 
pencil on the scenes of a younger and less oceupied world. May all 
success attend the cast of his “ Javelin” on Yankee-land ! 

He amused us much with an anecdote attending the forthcoming of 
his unrivalled “ Caddies.” Some young students of all nations, who ha 
got acquainted with him, and had the power to appreciate his talents, 
clubbed their pocket-money together to bring out the caddie couple. 
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When ready for publication, a solemn meeting was called, to devise the 
best method for the caddie accouchement, and for announcing their 
birth. Among other judicious arrangements, it was put to the vote 
whether or not all the periodical papers in Edinburgh should be fur- 
nished with copies gratis. This was carric‘l in the affirmative, with the 
single, but not singular, exception of a canny Scotchman, who, when it 
came to his vote, propounded his scruples with a grave and anxious ear- 
nestness, as follows—“ Eh, gentlemen, wadna that be gi’ein’ awa’ a great 
number 0’ then for naething ava ?” 

During Javelin’s short stay in Edinburgh, to cheer his dismal days 
and enliven his lonely hours, he put together some of the incidents he 
had met with in Scotland, and which, with the touches of his graphic 
pencil, form the contents of the little bagatelle brochure under notice; 
and we are happy to find that Mr Paton, who kindly undertook to usher 
it forth into the cold world, has not done so in vain. The lively and 
clever little young Cockney will speak so well for himself that we see no 
need to speak for him. In conclusion, we hope our interesting and gifted 
young emigrant will occasionally transmit us delineations of Yankeeism, 
that will afford both artist and publisher a harvest of mellower fruit 
and ampler remuneration; and the fireside readers at home a better ac- 
quaintance with, and many an innocent laugh at, the humour and ways 
of our worthy and enterprising brother Jonathan, on the other side of 
the “ blue dub.” 


Lichts AND SHapEs OF Minirary Lire. Edited by Sir CHarnes 
Naprer. London: Colburn. 

THERE is just one drawback to Sir Charles Napier’s most instructive 
and amusing hand-book on the war trade—it is too late in the day. 
“Arms and the man” are now only admired in song. This guide-book 
for soldiers ought to have appeared at the latest half a century ago, 
when every man was at heart a soldier, and war was in all its glory. 
But we now look on standing armies with something of the fearful and 
suspicious feelings of the Trojans towards the wooden horse. The ap- 
pearance of a manual for the art of war at the present day, is like offer- 
ing to teach an old man tottering on the brink of the grave to dance a 
hornpipe. But Sir Charles Napier, perhaps, is not a member of the 
Peace Association, that has in view the extinction of “ Othello’s oceupa- 
tion;” or perhaps, to be more charitable, he thinks his military lectures 
better late than never. But, should his book happily never be required 
for the perfecting the man at arms, it will ever be a most interesting 
book for all classes in an universal peace; it will enliven the quiet 
monotony, and be a valuable “in memoriam” of what a first-rate officer 
and soldier was, or rather ought to have been, when the bloody calling 
was in action. To the casuistical philosopher, its beautiful sophistry 
will show how wholesale butchers like Boney may be whitewashed with 
pipeclay, and the piebald soap of circumstances, till they assume 
their proper character—that of sanguinary saints; and also how a field 
of battle may be garnished with glory, so as to have outward dazzling 
charms, though within “ full of dead men’s bones.” 

It will be also pleasant to read what a merry life that of a manslayer 
was in camp and campaign, when not actually employed in his more 
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important bloody business, “cuttirig foreign throats ;” and likewise 
how a man might be a despotic Martinet and a bon comerade at the 
same time—cracking his jokes with a private the one day, and crack- 
ing his cat-o’-nine-tails on his back the next—all for love and the 
good of the service. But, alas! the world is growing too wise to be 
gulled even by the well-dressed feather fly-hook of the acute angler, Sir 
Charles Napier. Pecple may nibble at his bait, but he will get no glo- 
rious bite. War was, and perhaps is still, more or less a necessary evil, 
and we were, or are, obliged to those who do the bloody work with most 
advantage for our security; we have a right to expect it, for we pay 
well for it; and, except when they are obliged to come to the scratch, 
soldiers have an easy, jolly life of it. But we now see things in their 
true light, and give them their intrinsic value. War and warriors are 
now looked upon as gory, not glorious, objects; the hero’s wreath has 
been analysed, and found to be composed chiefly of nightshade; and 
widows and orphans, discovered through their tears, to be the groups that 
grace the conqueror’s car; and the spoils to consist of unbearable taxa- 
tion on the labours of the peasant and mechanic. All right-minded and 
right-hearted men desire the advent of the day of “ no longer hosts en- 
countering hosts,” when the only memorials of the battlefield will be the 
pastime of a summer holiday, to witness a sham fight, with blank cart- 
ridge and soft music, while standing armies will melt down into grey- 
headed veterans fighting harmlessly over again and again their oft-fought 
battles; and one and all, from the high-minded Sir Charles Napier, com- 
mander-in-chief, to the humble hired bruiser, shall 


“Fo ploughshares beat their swords, 
And study war no more,” 


THE Great RepempTion. By the Rev. Wittiam Leask. 
London: Benjamin L. Green. 

The author of this volume is well known to the religious public, and 
his works are highly prized by them. We do not wonder that he isa 
favourite; for in all his productions there is such a clearness of concep- 
tion, order in execution, and fine genial spirit, that must strongly and 
at once commend them and him to their admiration and their love. The 
work before us is no exception. Indeed, it is the ablest and most im- 
portant which he has yet produced, The whole question of Redemption 
is discussed in a calm spirit, and upon a philosophic plan. Let not this 
remark startle the reader; there is here only the order, clearness, and 
logical sequence of philosophy—nothing of the obscure and complicated 
arrangement and scholastic jargon, that disfigure and sink into oblivion 
so many learned works in theology. The opinions advanced in the work 
are large, without being latitudinarian; liberal, without being unsound. 
It is the product of a mind well cultivated, well stored, and well able to 
give forth its views to others. It would prove an invaluable treasure 
and help to young pastors, and all who aspire to the honourable but 
arduous task of forming the moral and religious character of the young. 
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